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she  had  little  way  of  knowing  how  much  the  program 
would  grow,  and  how  important  it  would  be  to  her  career. 

Along  with  the  other  members  of  that  pioneering  class  of  METPRO  trainees,  Goodman  was  put 
to  the  test  with  a  full  load  of  classroom  work  and  on-the-job  training.  After  stints  as  a  reporter 
for  Newsday,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  as  a  stringer  for 
a  major  magazine,  Goodman  was  recently  named  assistant 

city  editor  for  The  Times'  Ventura  County  Edition.  ^ 


METPRO  has  played  a  leading  role  in  increasing  the  number 
of  minorities  in  journalism.  Since  its  inception,  98  journalists 
have  completed  the  METPRO  training  program  and  have 
gone  on  to  careers  as  reporters,  photographers  and  editors. 


Times  Mirror  is  proud  of  what  METPRO  has  accomplished, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Our  newspapers  will 
continue  to  work  diligently  toward  diversity  in  all  aspects 
of  the  newspaper  business. 


Adrianne  GocxJman 
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SEPTEMBER 

1-2 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Nassau  Inn, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

1-4— Women  in  Communications,  National  Professional  Conference,  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel/lllinois  Center,  Chicago,  III. 

10-12 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  McGuire’s  Resort,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Mamott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 12 — Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas,  Statewide  Confer¬ 

ence,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers'  Retreat/ 
Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg, 
Term. 

13-16 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  /Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Hartmr  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19— Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Al’s  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon,  Nev. 

24-28 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  The  Reg¬ 
istry  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

24- 26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

25- 26  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Carfton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

9 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  ‘ADA  (Americans  with  Disabili¬ 
ties  Act)  and  Your  Newspaper”  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

13-15 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Workshop  for  Smaller 
Newspapers,  The  Inn  on  the  Park,  Houston,  Texas. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Training  Designs:  Self-Direct¬ 
ing  Teams,  Conflict  and  (Consensus  Management,  Older  Learners — 
Training  and  Retraining”  Seminar,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

18-20 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Features  and  the  Lifestyle  Section” 
Seminar,  The  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20-23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  Advertising 
Department”  Seminar,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  City  and  Metro  Editors  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

20- 26 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 

(under  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 24 — Rochester  Institute  of  T echnology ,  “Fundamentals  of  Newspaper 

Production”  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-30 —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
“Competing  for  Advertising  Dollars”  Seminar,  The  Palacio  del 
Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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The  4th  Estate _ 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Student  Awards.  Nine¬ 
teen  college  students  from  1 1  states  have  been  named  to 
receive  the  SND  Student  Award  for  Excellence  in  News¬ 
paper  Design.  The  Student  Awards,  given  annually  by  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  includes  a  $100  stipend 
for  each  winner. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  are:  Keith  Alewine,  Abilene 
(Texas)  Christian  University;  Melissa  Birkhead,  Lib¬ 
erty  University,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Alice  Boozer,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  Sacramento;  Trey  Bourn,  Bay¬ 
lor  University,  Waco,  Texas;  David  Brady,  California  \ 
State  University,  Northridge;  Jef  Capaldi,  Syracuse  S 
(N.Y.)  University;  Debbie  Carlson,  Eastern  Illinois  Uni-  | 
versity.  Charleston;  Marc  Gilbert,  University  of  Texas, 
Arlington;  Kris  Goodfellow,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.;  Jerianne  Kimmel,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale;  Juan  Lopez,  University  of  Miami; 
Jacki  Martin,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia;  j 
Michael  McLaren,  University  of  Wisconsin,  River  Falls;  j 
Brian  Neale,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Laura  | 
Osterweis,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs;  Neil  Pas- 
cale,  California  Polytechnic  University,  San  Luis  j 
Obispo;  Robert  Scoble,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State  Univer-  | 
sity;  Georgia  Scott,  Grambling  (La.)  State  University; 
Marcia  Valerio,  University  of  South  Florida,  Tampa.  ! 

The  Designer  of  the  Year  award  went  to  Mike  Perkins, 
Indiana  University,  Purdue  University-Indianapolis.  In  the 
category  of  overall  newspaper  design,  Gregory  Branson 
won  first  with  the  Kansas  State  Collegian,  and  Perkins  and 
Kim  White  won  first  among  weeklies  for  The  Sagamore. 

Hearst  National  Writing  Award.  Cheryl  L.  Dahle,  a 
junior  at  Northwestern  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  recently  won  first  place  in  the  32nd  annual 
national  writing  championship  competition  sponsored  by 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

Dahle  competed  in  San  Francisco  with  seven  other  stu¬ 
dents,  writing  three  stories  over  two  days  to  win  a  $3,000 
scholarship. 
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We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 

Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems-The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  Janies  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1 959 


Censors  in  Kuwait 

A  year  after  U.S.  and  allied  forces,  with  a  little  help  from  some 
friends,  ousted  the  Iraqi  army  from  Kuwait,  and  while  some  more 
U.S.  forces  have  been  maneuvering  recently  in  that  country  to  show 
our  continued  support,  censorship  is  still  vigorously  enforced  there. 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  more  than  timid  in  asking  for  a 
little  quid  pro  quo  on  civil  rights  from  Kuwait. 

According  to  the  July/ August  edition  of  Index  on  Censorship 
published  in  London,  “there  is  no  free  press  in  Kuwait.  Even  gov¬ 
ernment  papers  are  censored.” 

“Censorship  began  again  in  September  1991  and  is  getting 
worse  all  the  time,”  says  Saoude  al-Samakhe,  an  editorial  writer 
with  Al-Qabas.  “At  least  one  or  two  of  our  editorials  are  banned 
every  day,”  he  is  quoted  as  saying. 

Government  control  of  the  press  was  in  operation  long  before 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  was  reimposed  soon  after  papers 
began  to  reappear  in  the  summer  of  1991.  A  white-robed  censor 
sits  in  the  editorial  office  of  Al-Qabas,  one  of  seven  censors  sitting 
in  each  of  the  seven  newspapers. 

“His  is  the  final  word  of  what  goes  in,”  according  to  Index  on 
Censorship.  Items  that  concern  the  national  economy,  security, 
and  direct  criticism  of  the  government  remain  forbidden. 

We  realize  that  one  of  the  worst  accusations  that  can  be  made 
against  a  powerful  nation  like  the  United  States  is  that  it  meddles  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  its  friends  and  neighbors.  Since  it  stood  up 
against  aggression  on  behalf  of  that  beleaguered  state,  we  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  for  this  country  to  ask  Kuwait,  and  any  other 
country  involved,  to  change  a  little  in  its  attitude  toward  civil  rights. 

We  stood  up  with  them  against  aggression.  Let’s  ask  them  in 
return  to  stand  up  with  us  in  favor  of  civil  rights. 

Reiieve  the  stress 

The  development  of  the  video  display  terminal  (VDT)  has 
brought  about  more  surveys,  studies,  and  research  programs  to 
investigate  a  whole  new  range  of  real  and  imagined  ailments  sup¬ 
posedly  brought  on  by  these  devices  and  their  use.  Many  local 
governments  have  gotten  into  the  act  by  trying  to  regulate  the 
conditions  under  which  VDTs  are  used. 

A  new  study  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  supposed  to 
have  found  that  psychological  factors  such  as  job  pressure  and 
fear  of  being  replaced  by  computers  were  linked  to  repetitive  mo¬ 
tion  disorders.  The  study  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  was  requested  by  US  West  and 
the  communication  workers  union,  which  plans  to  use  it,  naturally, 
in  pressing  for  shorter  workweeks,  less  forced  overtime,  etc. 

We’ve  got  another  idea  to  rinse  the  mind.  Five  staffers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  {E&P  Aug.  1,  Page  28)  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Whitney  in  California  to  relieve  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  j  ob.  It  took  them  two  days  and  one  night  to  reach  the 
crest  of  the  14,494-foot  mountain. 

That  was  a  gutsy  move  to  prove  that  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  all 
stress  and  no  play. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


Editors  not  ready  to  listen 


George  E.  Padgett’s  July  1 1  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty  piece  (“Americans  lag 
behind  in  international-intercultural 
coverage”)  was  exactly  on  the  money, 
but  I  don’t  think  newspaper  editors 
are  ready  to  listen. 

Padgett  criticizes  American  news¬ 
papers  for  their  feeble  space  allotment 
for  international  news.  Even  those  pa¬ 
pers  with  foreign  bureaus,  or  space 
for  sizable  amounts  of  international 
news,  are  focusing  on  the  wrong  sto¬ 
ries,  he  says.  Padgett  argues  for  more 
culture-related  human-interest  pieces, 
and  fewer  disaster-of-the-moment 
and  other  pack-type  articles.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  ignorant  about  global  geog¬ 
raphy  and  foreign  cultures  because, 
in  part,  newspapers  fail  to  provide 
their  readers  with  meaningful  infor¬ 
mation,  he  says. 

We  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  al¬ 
ter  that  perspective,  but  few  other 
newspapers  seem  to  care.  The  Annis¬ 
ton  Star,  we  believe,  is  the  smallest 
paper  in  America  with  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  George  J.  Tanber  writes 
a  weekly  column  for  us  called  Cross¬ 
roads.  As  Charles  Kuralt  does  on  tv 
and  Ernie  Pyle  did  a  couple  of  gener¬ 
ations  ago,  Tanber  travels  off  the 
beaten  path  to  write  the  human  side  of 
international  news.  Readers  love  it. 

Crossroads  is  syndicated  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  but  UPS  says 
it  is  having  trouble  selling  it.  No 


money  and  no  space,  editors  say. 
Many  of  these  same  papers  are  send¬ 
ing  reporters  to  Barcelona  to  cover  an 
event  that  will  be  overcovered  to 
death. 

Hundreds  of  high  school  geogra¬ 
phy  teachers,  who  reviewed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  columns  and  accompa¬ 
nying  lesson  plans,  have  told  us  they 
would  like  to  use  Crossroads  as  a 
classroom  supplement,  but  we  are 
having  trouble  getting  NIE  programs 
involved,  too.  No  money  and  no  au- 


With  regard  to  the  broadside  fired 
at  me  by  Marjorie  F.  Graham  in  the 
July  4, 1 992,  edition  of  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Ms.  Brown 
is  in  public  relations,  not  the  legiti¬ 
mate  news  business. 

Her  tirade  only  served  to  heighten 
the  fact  that,  as  a  “hanger-on”  to  our 
industry,  she  clearly  lacks  the  insight 
and  basic  reading  skills  we  require  of 
entry-level  reporters. 

Ms.  Graham’s  harangue  over  the 
United  Way  was  totally  off  the  mark; 
the  mention  of  United  Way  was  meant 
only  to  serve  as  an  example,  not  an 
endorsement  or  aspiration.  She 
sounds  to  me  like  the  typical  PR  hack 
who,  when  turned  down  on  a  request 
to  insert  some  not  too  cleverly  dis- 


thority,  many  NIE  coordinators  tell 
us.  Yet,  in  an  increasingly  global 
economy,  young  Americans  need  to 
understand  other  cultures  because 
they  will  soon  be  competing  with  for¬ 
eigners  for  jobs. 

We’re  trying,  Mr.  Padgett,  but  we 
need  some  help  from  the  rest  of  you. 

Joe  Distelheim 

(Distelheim  is  executive  editor  of 
the  Anniston  [Ala.]  Star.) 


guised  advertising  message  as  news, 
labels  the  legitimate  news  organiza¬ 
tion  as  not  worthy  of  her  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  first  instance. 

I  immediately  acknowledge  that 
there  are  legitimate  uses  and  needs 
for  public  relations  specialists.  In  fact, 
I  have  enjoyed  substantial  business 
relationships  with  many  who  practice 
the  craft.  Ms.  Graham  clearly  is  not 
one  who  should  represent  herself  as 
being  in  a  position  to  condemn  the 
dedication  to  public  service  practiced 
by  a  myriad  of  newspaper  publishers 
who  resent  her  implications. 

In  her  assault  upon  me  Ms.  Graham 
also  managed  to  challenge  the  in- 

(See  BROADSIDE  on  page  35) 


Responds  to  ‘broadside’  fired  at  him 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A  U.S.  grand  jury  clears  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  others  in  the  Mid¬ 
way  case.  Charges  of  violating  con¬ 
fidential  information  were  dropped 
with  the  finding  that  no  law  had  been 
violated. 

*  *  * 

Evening  papers  in  New  York  City 
raised  their  suburban  retail  price  from 
30  to  40  per  copy  following  similar 
action  taken  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune.  Saturday  prices 
of  the  Journal-American  and  Post, 
which  carry  color  comics,  remain  at 
50  outside  of  the  city.  The  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  increased  the 
Saturday  price  from  30  to  40  in  the 
suburbs.  The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Journal-American  remains  at  100  out¬ 
side  of  the  city. 

From  Editor  <&  Publisher 
August  22,  1942 


ihese  stories  from 
The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  work  for  so  many 
parts  of  the  paper  that 
everybody  on  staff  likes 
them.  Well-written,  sub¬ 
stantive  and  timely.” 

—  Susan  Bischoff,  assistant  managing  editor, 
The  Houston  Chronicle 
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Black  takes  the  lead 

Court  accepts  plan  for  Conrad  Black  to  buy  N.Y.  Daily  News; 
unions  fail  to  agree;  Zuckerman  still  in  contention 


By  Tony  Case 

The  ongoing  drama  over  the 
bankrupt  New  York  Daily  News  took 
a  crucial 'turn  Aug.  17  when  the 
tabloid’s  management  agreed  to  a  $75 
million  offer  from  Canadian  media 
baron  Conrad  Black. 

In  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Judge  Tina  Brozman  gave  the 
green  light  to  the  reorganization  plan. 

However,  the  battle  for  ownership 
of  the  Daily  News  was  far  from  over. 

The  decision  requires  the  News, 
Black,  and  union  leaders  to  hammer 
out  a  deal  before  a  Nov.  30  deadline. 

The  paper’s  unions  have  vowed  to 
continue  negotiations  with  other  po¬ 
tential  buyers — namely  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  owner  and  real  estate 
developer  Mortimer  Zuckerman — as 
some  unions  remain  opposed  to  the 
deep  staff  cuts  Black  has  proposed  and 
favor  Zuckerman’ s  offer. 

Brozman  told  union  leaders  that 
they  were  within  their  rights  to  deal 
with  prospective  buyers,  even  though 
an  arrangement  favoring  Black  had 
been  embraced  by  the  paper’s  board. 

Brozman  rebuffed  Zuckerman’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  a  reorganization  plan, 
despite  his  attorney’s  insistence  that 
“the  court  cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
the  other  bidder.” 

Martin  Maleska,  Black’s  invest¬ 
ment  banker,  said  he  was  pleased  that 
the  judge  outlined  “a  schedule  every¬ 
one  will  abide  by,  and  hopefully  that 
will  lead  us  to  a  resolution.”  He  said 
the  Black  camp  does  not  consider  the 
decision  a  victory  over  Zuckerman  so 
much  as  a  groundwork  for  saving  the 
Daily  News  franchise. 

Fred  Drasner,  the  president  of  U.S. 
News  and  Zuckerman’s  chief  nego¬ 
tiator,  downplayed  the  importance  of 
the  development. 

“The  assets  of  the  News  are  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  you  don’t  have  the  people, 
you  don’t  have  a  deal,”  he  told  re¬ 
porters  after  the  hearing. 


Conrad  Black 


The  paper’s  creditors  committee 
approved  the  board’s  reorganization 
plan,  but  withheld  endorsing  either 
Black  or  Zuckerman  until  a  firm 
agreement  is  submitted,  according  to 
Howard  Seife,  the  attorney  for  the 
creditors  committee. 

A  hearing  scheduled  for  Sept.  1 1 


will  consider  preliminary  aspects  of 
Black’s  proposal,  including:  a  bind¬ 
ing  agreement  to  purchase  the  News; 
a  $3  million  loan  to  avert  a  cash  cri¬ 
sis  during  negotiations;  and  a  breakup 
fee  of  up  to  $  1  million  for  Black  if  the 
deal  falls  through. 

Black’s  offer  includes: 

•  $22  million  for  administrative 
claims  and  creditors; 

•  $8  million  for  liabilities  related  to 
employee  benefit  claims; 

•  A  guarantee  of  up  to  $45  million 
in  operating  improvements,  retire¬ 


ment  and  severance  programs  and 
working  capital;  and 
•  A  commitment  to  build  a  $200 
million  color  printing  plant. 

Despite  days  of  grueling,  round- 
the-clock  negotiations,  the  paper’s 
unions  were  unable  to  agree  on  either 
Black’s  or  Zuckerman’s  offers  by  a 
self-imposed  Aug.  14  deadline. 

Zuckerman’s  plan  was  favored  by 
key  production  unions  such  as  the 
pressmen  and  drivers,  but  has  been 
rejected  by  the  paper’ s  biggest  union, 
the  Newspaper  Guild  local,  because 
it  would  give  management  wide 
power  to  eliminate  employees  with¬ 
out  regard  to  seniority. 

The  pressmen’s  union  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  with  Zuckerman. 

Black’s  proposal  calls  for  sharper 
staffing  cuts  and  stricter  work  rules 
among  production  workers. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  pressmen’s  union 
president,  said  the  union  might  seek 
a  written  agreement  with  Zuckerman 
but  will  continue  to  negotiate  with 
both  main  bidders,  and  possibly  a 
third,  dark-horse  player.  Silver  Screen 
Entertainment,  a  movie  production 


company. 

Silver  Screen’ s  proposal  for  a  part¬ 
nership  agreement  with  the  unions 
had  piqued  interest,  but  union  lead¬ 
ers  doubted  the  company’s  financial 
backing. 

Both  Black  and  Zuckerman  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  drivers,  perhaps  the  most  critical 
union  because  of  its  power  to  inter¬ 
rupt  distribution. 

New  York  Post  publisher  Peter  Ka- 
likow  also  had  expressed  interest  in 
(See  BLACK  on  page  8) 


“The  assets  of  the  News  are  people,  and  if  you  don’t 
have  the  people,  you  don’t  have  a  deal,”  Drasner  told 
reporters  after  the  hearing. 


Black 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


buying  the  News,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  review  the  paper’s  financial  records 
because  the  Post  and  the  News  are 
competitors.  Kalikow  currently  is  in 
personal  bankruptcy. 

The  News’  tenuous  financial  posi¬ 
tion  adds  to  the  pressure  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  paper’s  ownership  plight. 
The  News  has  lost  at  least  $6  million 
this  year  and  expects  to  run  out  of  op¬ 
erating  cash  in  September  or  October. 
Without  a  cash  infusion,  it  would  have 
to  consider  layoffs. 

“I  think  things  should  be  done 
sooner  rather  than  later,  considering 
the  cash  condition  of  the  company,” 
Kennedy  said,  “but  I  don’t  have  any 
control  over  that.” 

When  asked  why  Black  wants  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  paper  that  has  lost  money  for 
years,  has  fallen  from  first  to  sixth  in 
circulation  among  metro  U.S.  papers. 


and  has  been  plagued  by  tense  labor 
relations  and  outdated  presses, 
Maleska  maintained  that  the  value  of 
the  paper  is  clear. 

“It  is  a  New  York  institution,  and 
with  the  proper  management  and  the 
proper  levels  of  investment,  the  Daily 
News  can  be  returned  to  its  historic 
place  as  a  major  daily  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

Black  is  the  chairman  of  Hollinger 
Inc.  of  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  company 
owns  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
80  small  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
through  a  subsidiary,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Maleska  said  the  plight  of  the  Daily 
News  mirrored  that  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  when  Black  acquired  it  during 
the  mid-1980s.  Like  the  News,  the 
Telegraph  had  declining  circulation 
and  aged  equipment.  However,  within 
a  few  years.  Black  transformed  it  into 
one  of  Britain’s  leading  newspapers, 
Maleska  said. 

That  comparison  is  reminiscent  of 
British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell’s 


claim  before  he  took  over  the  News 
last  year — that  he  would  revitalize  it 
just  as  he  had  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror.  By  slashing  production  staffing. 
Maxwell  built  the  Mirror  into  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  his  empire  and,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  3.8  million,  Britain’s  sec¬ 
ond-largest  paper. 

There  appear  to  be  few  other  sim¬ 
ilarities  between  Maxwell  and  Black, 
however.  The  continuing  financial 
and  legal  woes  of  the  Maxwell  fam¬ 
ily  are  well  documented.  Meanwhile, 
Hollinger  last  year  reported  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $31  million. 

Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  dumped 
the  Daily  News  in  March  1991  amid 
a  labor  strike  that  almost  killed  the 
paper.  Robert  Maxwell  assumed  own¬ 
ership  but  died  eight  months  later  in 
a  fall  from  his  yacht. 

The  News  filed  bankruptcy  last  De¬ 
cember  amid  reports  that  Maxwell  had 
raided  pension  funds  from  his  British 
companies,  which  now  are  suing  the 
News  to  recover  some  of  the  more  than 
$1  billion  missing. 


Hoosier  lottery  blacklists  paper 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Indiana’s  Hoosier  Lottery  will  not 
give  advance  notice  of  lottery  events 
any  more  to  the  small  Johnson  County 
Daily  Journal. 

To  state  lottery  officials,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  treating  all  papers  fairly. 

To  the  Daily  Journal,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  heavy  hand  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  acting  against  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

The  lottery,  a  government  agency, 
removed  the  1 7,000-circulation  Daily 
Journal  from  its  list  of  news  organi¬ 
zations  to  be  notified  in  advance  of 
events  because  the  paper  broke  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  a  story  earlier  this  summer. 

These  advance  notices  typically 
alert  papers  to  winners  or  contestants 
from  their  circulation  areas  who  are 
to  appear  in  the  pre-recorded  “Hoosier 
Millionaire”  television  game  show. 

The  Daily  Journal  continues  to  get 
winning  game  numbers,  the  same  as 
other  papers,  said  Patrick  J .  T raub,  di¬ 
rector  of  media  and  legislative  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  lottery. 

It  was  a  freak  occurrence  during 
one  of  the  Hoosier  Millionaire  shows 
that  led  to  the  embargo  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  lottery  and  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

During  the  show,  seven  contestants 
are  picked  randomly  from  thousands 
of  entries. 

Remarkably,  during  the  Friday 
morning,  June  26,  taping  the  name  of 


a  woman  from  Franklin,  Ind.,  was  se¬ 
lected  twice.  She  won  chances  to  win 
$1  million  as  a  contestant  on  two 
shows  in  a  row. 

Franklin  is  in  the  circulation  area 
of  the  Daily  Journal  and,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  a  fax  was  sent  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  alerting  the  paper  to  the  event. 

The  release  included  a  warning  em¬ 
bargoing  the  information  until  that 
Saturday  at  6:30  p.m.,  when  the  show 
is  broadcast  throughout  Indiana. 

According  to  an  account  by  lottery 
spokesman  Traub,  Daily  Journal  re¬ 


news  as  soon  as  we  learn  about  it  and 
can  confirm  it,”  Owen  wrote  in  a  col¬ 
umn.  “We  are  in  an  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  news  environment  and  our 
readers  expect  to  learn  local  stories 
from  us.” 

Further,  Owen  argues  that  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  on  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  ever  agreed  to  an  embargo  with 
the  state  lottery. 

“He  [Traub]  came  down  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  said  I  had  violated  an  ‘agree¬ 
ment,’  ’’Owen  said  in  a  telephone  in¬ 
terview. 


“We  have  a  policy  that  we  publish  news  as  soon  as 
we  learn  about  it  and  can  confirm  It”  Owen  wrote. 


porter  Jeff  Madsen  called  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  to  get  further  comment  about 
the  first-ever  double  appearance. 

T raub  said  he  declined  to  comment 
without  getting  an  embargo  agree¬ 
ment  on  his  remarks  from  Madsen 
who,  he  said,  ended  the  conversation 
without  agreeing. 

Daily  Journal  editor  Jeffrey  W. 
Owen  decided  to  print  the  story  de¬ 
spite  the  embargo. 

He  said  that  if  the  story  did  not  run 
on  the  Saturday  weekend  edition,  it 
would  not  get  in  the  six-day  paper  un¬ 
til  Monday. 

“We  have  a  policy  that  we  publish 


“I  said,  ‘What  agreement?  Show 
me  something  I  signed.. .or  something 
any  paper  in  Indiana  signed,’  ’’Owen 
recalled. 

Owen  also  twitted  T raub  for  losing 
“his  clear  thinking  when  he  left  our 
brotherhood  for  public  relations.” 
Traub  was  for  12  years  a  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  before  taking 
the  lottery  position  this  spring. 

Traub  dismisses  those  arguments 
as  a  thin  cover  for  publicity  seeking. 

“I’m  in  no  way  second-guessing 
what  he  did,  but  it’s  a  good  way  to 
promote  the  paper:  He’s  got  the  big 

(See  LOTTERY  on  page  34) 
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‘Informal’  talks  tried  in  three-month  Pittsburgh  strike 

Court  upholds  anti-strikebreaker  iaw 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  an  effort  to  kickstart  stalled  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  three-month  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  strike,  a  federal  me¬ 
diator  arranged  a  series  of  informal 
talks  between  both  sides. 

These  “exploratory  talks,”  as  they 
are  being  called,  were  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Aug.  18  to  20  after  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  federal  mediator  Bernard 
DeLury. 

The  discussions  were  the  first  since 
negotiations  broke  off  July  31  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Co. — which  publishes 
Scripps  Howard’s  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  handles  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  Block  family  ’  s  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette — and  Teamsters  Local 
211. 

Press  Co.  spokesman  Randy  Not- 
ter  said  the  discussions  are  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  deadlocked  negotiations. 

“It’s  our  own  impression  that  we 
are  at  an  impasse  with  the  Teamsters,” 
he  said. 

In  another  development  in  the 
strike,  a  federal  judge  ruled  Aug.  14 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Press  cannot  use 
permanent  replacement  workers  to 
break  the  strike  by  its  drivers. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Donald 
E.  Ziegler  refused  to  overturn  the 
Pennsylvania  Strikebreakers  Act,  a 
state  law  which  prohibits  using  re¬ 
placement  workers  as  a  means  of 
breaking  a  union  strike. 

Ziegler  dismissed  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Press  seeking  to  overturn  the  law. 

Ziegler  ruled  the  Press  had  not 
shown  it  would  be  “irreparably 
harmed”  by  the  law. 

Except  for  two  days,  both  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  printed  since  May  17, 
when  600  drivers  from  Teamsters  Lo¬ 
cal  2 1 1  walked  off  the  job  in  a  dispute 
over  Press  Co.  plans  to  institute  a  new 
delivery  system  that  would  eventu¬ 
ally  eliminate  450  of  the  drivers  and 
all  4,300  youth  carriers. 

On  July  27  and  28,  the  Press  Co. 
used  temporary  replacement  drivers 
to  deliver  several  thousand  copies  of 
the  Press  and  Post-Gazette  that  had 
been  printed  in  a  secret  out-of-town 
location,  reportedly  in  Canada.  Com¬ 
pany  attempts  to  deliver  copies 
printed  in  its  downtown  plant  were 
blocked  by  crowds  of  striking  Team¬ 
ster  drivers  and  their  supporters  (E&P, 
Aug.  1,  1992  P.  7). 
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Police  remove  protesters  who  blocked  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  driveway 
(above)  in  an  effort  to  halt  operations  when  the  company  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  July  27-28.  Below,  replacement  delivery  worker  steps  over  “scab” 
papers  that  were  successfully  delivered — only  to  be  collected  by  strike 
supporters  and  dumped  on  the  Press  Co.’s  doorstep. 


Press  Co.  spokesman  Notter  said 
the  company  would  continue  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  strikebreaker  law  but  at  the 
state  level. 

The  statute  emerged  as  an  issue  in 
the  strike  July  28  when  a  state  judge 
ruled  in  favor  of  five  independent 
newspaper  distributors  who  sued  to 


prevent  being  forced  to  deliver  pa¬ 
pers  during  the  strike. 

In  his  ruling,  the  judge  cited  the 
strikebreaker  law  as  one  justification 
for  granting  the  distributors’  demand. 

Notter  said  the  company  planned 
to  file  an  expedited  appeal  to  the  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Court  of  Appeals. 


stepping  out 

Gay  Journalists  meet  openly 
to  debate  their  struggles,  and  roles,  in  the  media 


By  Edward  Iwata 

While  some  of  the  most  famed  gay 
journalists  around  debated  pressing 
issues  of  the  day,  an  obscure  young 
newsman  raised  his  hand  in  the  back 
of  the  hotel  ballroom. 

Waves  of  heads  turned  to  look,  as 
he  asked  in  a  soft  voice  a  question  that 
cut  through  the  sharp  rhetoric  of  his 
big-city  counterparts: 

“I  work  at  a  weekly  newspaper  in  a 
rural  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I’m 
the  only  gay  man  I  know  of  in  town,” 
said  Benjamin  (Joe)  Yonan,  a  curly- 
haired,  26-year-old  editor.  “How  can 
I  write  about  anything?” 

Yonan,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
7,0()0-circulation  Monadnock  Ledger, 
said  later  that  he  writes  few  columns 
about  gay  and  lesbian  issues  for  fear 
his  conservative  publisher  and  col¬ 
leagues  will  think  he  is  homosexual. 

When  a  reporter  asked  him  if  his 
name  could  be  used  for  this  article, 
Yonan  paused.  “Sure,  go  ahead,”  he 
said,  smiling.  “Being  here  with  all 
these  journalists  has  been  very  in¬ 
spiring  for  someone  like  me,  and  I’ve 
been  struggling  with  how  to  come  out 
to  my  staff.” 

In  a  landmark  media  event,  Yonan 
and  300  others  proudly  celebrated 
their  sexual  orientation  at  the  first  con¬ 
ference  of  the  N ational  Lesbian  &  Gay 
Journalists  Association.  The  confer¬ 
ence,  recently  held  at  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gateway  Holiday  Inn,  was 
aptly  named  “Making  History.” 

“This  is  an  exhilarating  moment  we 
have  earned  with  many  years  of  pain,” 
said  Leroy  Aarons,  the  NLGJA  pres¬ 
ident  and  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune. 

The  NLGJA  members  work  for 
some  of  the  most  influential  media 
outlets  in  the  country,  from  the  New 
York  Times  to  Mother  Jones  to  NBC 
News  to  National  Public  Radio. 

The  group  has  boomed  since 
Aarons  and  a  handful  of  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  journalists  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  met  at  his  home  to  form  it 


(Iwata  is  a  journalist  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  and  co-resident  fellow  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University’s  Okada  House,  a 
residence  hall  for  students  interested 
in  Asian-American  and  cross-cul¬ 
tural  issues.) 


last  year.  Today,  it  has  600  members 
and  eight  chapters. 

In  contrast  with  ho-hum  business 
gatherings,  the  NLGJA  conference 
was  electrifying.  Journalists  gossiped 
and  swapped  business  cards  as  if  they 
had  just  emerged  from  exile.  Debates 
filled  every  workshop  and  spilled  into 
the  hallways. 

“It’s  been  a  ringdinger,  the  most  in¬ 
tense  journalism  conference  I’ve  ever 
been  to,”  said  Lee  Stinnett,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  who  is  openly  gay. 

The  spirit  was  reflected  in  journal¬ 
ists  such  as  Seattle  Times  reporter  Lily 
Eng,  who  keeps  on  her  office  desk  a 
picture  of  her  lesbian  lover  and  a  sign 
reading,  “Come  Out,  Come  Out, 
Wherever  You  Are!” 

Or  Robert  Bray,  a  self-described 
“media  queen”  and  a  spokesman  for 


“The  conference  reflects  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  ambivalence  we  feel” 
about  coming  out,  said  Scot  Skinner, 
a  gay  reporter  and  cultural  critic  for 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  “We’  re  in  un¬ 
charted  waters  now.” 

At  the  same  time,  Skinner  and  other 
journalists  who  have  announced  their 
new  identities  said  they  have  received 
much  warm,  unexpected  support  from 
colleagues  and  readers. 

Linda  Villarosa,  a  young  senior  ed¬ 
itor  at  Essence  magazi ne  who  recently 
wrote  about  her  lesbianism,  said  her 
essay  generated  hundreds  of  positive 
letters  from  readers  who  praised  her 
courage  and  sought  her  advice.  Only 
12  people  sent  “negative  letters.” 

During  one  workshop,  a  burly  net¬ 
work  cameraman  said  his  former  boss 
in  Las  Vegas  asked  him  in  a  job  in¬ 
terview  if  there  was  anything  else  the 


“It’s  been  a  ringdinger,  the  most  intense  journaiism 
conference  i’ve  ever  been  to,”  said  Lee  Stinnett,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors,  who  is  openiy  gay. 


the  National  Gay  &  Lesbian  Task 
Force  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  re¬ 
vealed  his  gayness  to  his  family  and 
millions  of  television  viewers  while 
being  interviewed  on  ABC  News. 

Those  media  workers,  however,  are 
the  exceptions.  Despite  the  success  of 
the  NLGJA  conference,  most  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists  choose  to  stay  in¬ 
visible. 

It  is  hard  to  blame  them.  Declaring 
one’s  homosexuality  is  a  difficult  act 
that  requires  much  soul-searching. 
Some  of  the  biggest  hurdles:  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  workplace,  social 
stigma,  psychological  denial  and  self- 
hatred. 

“It’ s  a  gradual  evolution,”  said  John 
Y ang,  a  former  White  House  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post  who  was  re¬ 
cently  assigned  to  the  newspaper’s 
Los  Angeles  bureau.  “I  only  came  out 
recently  to  my  editors.” 

Several  others  interviewed  for  E&P 
declined  to  give  their  names,  citing 
privacy  or  fear  of  a  backlash  at  their 
offices.  Others  claimed  they  were 
publicly  gay,  then  backpedaled. 


boss  needed  to  know  about  him. 

“I  said,  ‘Did  you  know  I  was  a  fag¬ 
got?’  ”  the  cameraman  said.  “He 
dropped  his  drink  and  we’ve  been  best 
friends  ever  since.” 

Beyond  the  “coming  out”  stories, 
journalists  held  roaring  debates  over 
gay  and  lesbian  identity  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  political  power  and  main¬ 
stream  journalism. 

For  many  gays,  the  debates  took  on 
a  real-life  urgency.  As  several  speak¬ 
ers  observed,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  gay 
today.  Attacks  from  conservatives, 
rising  street  violence  against  gays, 
and  the  hysteria  around  AIDS  make 
life  risky  for  politically  active  gays. 

Many  younger  gays  and  lesbians, 
angered  by  widespread  homophobia 
and  anxious  to  take  action,  have  em¬ 
braced  a  strong  “queer”  identity,  a  gay 
cultural  and  political  pride  similar  to 
the  black  power  of  the  1960s. 

If  gays  are  fighting  a  cultural  war 
for  survival,  as  this  new  generation 
of  activists  believes,  should  main¬ 
stream  reporters  join  the  crusade? 
Should  the  corporate  journalists  fol- 
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low  the  lead  of  gay  advocacy  jour¬ 
nalists  who  take  strong  stands  in  their 
stories  and  their  after-work  activities? 

For  the  most  part,  mainstream  jour¬ 
nalists  saw  a  big  conflict  in  bringing 
their  personal  views  to  their  work. 

“We’ll  compromise  ourselves  if  we 
come  to  be  seen  as  a  political  lobby,” 
said  Jonathan  Rauch,  contributing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  National  Journal.  “Most  of 
us  would  agree  there  should  not  be  a 
Republican  Journalists  Association 
that  seeks  to  influence  coverage. 

Others  challenged  the  concept  of 
journalistic  objectivity,  calling  it  a 
“myth.”  They  contended  that  all  re¬ 
porters  show  biases  and  personal  per¬ 
spectives  in  their  work. 

“No  one  is  a  blank  slate,”  said  Y ang 
of  the  Washington  Post.  “Everyone 
brings  certain  baggage  with  them 
when  they  cover  a  story.” 

Randy  Shilts,  the  gay  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter  and  author 
of  the  best-seller  And  the  Band  Played 
On,  accused  some  journalists  from  the 
gay  press  of  engaging  in  a  deadly  po¬ 
litical  conformity  that  snuffed  diver¬ 
sity  of  thought  and  opinion. 

In  a  rhetoric-filled  luncheon  speech 
that  would  have  made  H.L.  Mencken 
proud,  Shilts  blasted  the  journalists 
for  peddling  in  “lavender  fascism,” 
the  “politics  of  petulance”  and  the 
“journalism  of  rage.” 

Media  stars  from  gay  publications 
said  they  took  pride  in  their  image  as 
outlaw  journalists,  modern-day  George 
Orwells  who  challenge  the  status  quo. 
Between  jabs  at  Shilts,  they  said  they 
resent  the  assumption  that  their  work 
is  biased  and  unprofessional. 

“We  are  journalists  in  the  best 
sense,”  retorted  Michelangelo  Signo- 
rile,  an  outspoken  columnist  for  The 
Advocate,  the  leading  national  maga¬ 
zine  for  gays  and  lesbians.  “We’re  re¬ 
porting  the  truth,  not  controlling 
thoughts  or  pushing  a  political  agenda.” 

Richard  Rouilard,  the  witty,  artic¬ 
ulate  editor  of  the  Advocate  and  a  for¬ 
mer  society  columnist  for  the  defunct 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  defended  his 
journalistic  independence  in  a  panel 
on  the  news  coverage  of  gays. 

“Some  think  I’m  a  pawn  of  Queer 
Nation  (the  gay  activist  group),  and 
some  think  I’m  a  pawn  of  rich,  right- 
wing  gays,”  said  Rouilard.  “Some  say 
the  Advocate  is  too  political,  and  some 
say  it’s  a  slave  to  trends.  An  upcom¬ 
ing  interview  says  I  spend  too  much 
time  decorating  my  apartment;  in  fact, 
that’s  the  only  thing  that’s  true.” 

Clearly,  gay  and  lesbian  publica¬ 
tions  have  lit  a  fire  under  the  main¬ 
stream  media,  which  often  react 
slowly  to  new  social,  cultural  and  po¬ 
litical  trends. 

Much  of  the  controversy  has  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  Advocate.  The  75,000- 


circulation  magazine  has  made  head¬ 
lines  with  its  recent  revelations  about 
politicians,  government  officials  and 
celebrities. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Advocate 
has  reported  that  Madonna  is  bisex¬ 
ual,  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Pete  Williams  is  gay,  and  that 
Magic  Johnson  would  quit  President 
Bush’s  AIDS  advisory  board  if  the 
White  House  does  not  get  its  act  to¬ 
gether  on  AIDS  funding.  It  has  writ¬ 
ten  about  homophobia  at  the  New 
Y  ork  Times  and  in  Hollywood  and  has 
covered  the  impact  of  successful  gays 
(“Vanity  Fairies”)  in  the  Conde  Nast 
publishing  empire. 


New  Republic.  “What  angers  me  is 
that  it’s  a  completely  unilateral  act, 
an  act  of  violence.  The  impulse  to  out 
someone  is  almost  always  motivated 
by  hate.” 

At  the  conference,  other  top  edi¬ 
tors  —  including  Washington  Post 
managing  editor  Robert  Kaiser  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  associate  editor 
Narda  Zacchino  —  said  their  news¬ 
papers  decide  case-by-case  whether 
to  reveal  the  homosexuality  of  pub¬ 
lic  figures. 

“If  there’s  a  gray  area,  we  err  on 
the  side  of  caution,”  said  Zacchino. 

Many  gay  journalists  criticized  the 
Times  and  Post  for  not  disclosing  that 


“It’s  a  gradual  evolution,”  said  John  Yang,  a  former 
White  House  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post  who 
was  recently  assigned  to  the  newspaper’s  Los  Angeles 
bureau.  “I  only  came  out  recently  to  my  editors.” 


Not  surprisingly,  journalists  clash¬ 
ed  over  the  ethics  of  “outing,”  re¬ 
vealing  in  print  that  a  public  figure  is 
secretly  homosexual,  especially  if  the 
person  discriminates  against  gays  and 
lesbians. 

Many  gay  journalists  argued  that 
outing,  however  sensational  or  scan¬ 
dalous,  is  a  powerful  way  to  expose 
the  hypocrisy  of  public  officials  and 
celebrities. 

They  also  find  the  mainstream  me¬ 
dia  hypocritical  for  digging  into  the 
private  lives  of  Bill  Clinton  or  Great 
Britain’s  royal  family,  while  ignor¬ 
ing  the  private  lives  of  homosexuals. 

This  double  standard,  the  thinking 
goes,  reinforces  society  ’  s  perception 
that  gays  are  dirty,  abnormal  people 


Defense  Department  spokesman  Pete 
Williams  was  reported  to  be  gay. 
Since  military  policy  bans  homosex¬ 
uals,  the  Williams  story  was  regarded 
as  a  “test  case”  for  outing  on  the 
grounds  of  official  hypocrisy. 

(Most  newspapers  ran  the  story,  but 
did  not  identify  Williams  by  name. 
Syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
named  Williams  in  his  column,  but 
many  newspapers  ran  the  column  and 
deleted  Williams’  name.) 

Despite  the  hand-wringing  by 
straight  journalists  over  outing,  the 
coverage  of  gays  and  lesbians  has  im¬ 
proved  in  recent  years,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts. 

More  stories  appear  with  gays  nat¬ 
urally  included  as  “normal”  people  or 


Nearly  all  agree:  Unless  more  journalists...are  willing 
to  speak  out,  widespread,  institutional  change  for  gays 
in  the  media  is  likely  to  come  slowly,  if  at  all. 


who  should  not  be  discussed  in  polite 
company. 

“Why  whisper  about  people  who 
are  gay,  especially  when  they’re  vio¬ 
lating  our  rights?”  said  Signorile,  who 
broke  the  Advocate  stories  on  Pete 
Williams  and  the  New  York  Times. 
“These  people  affect  my  life.  They 
wield  power  over  me.  I  have  a  right  to 
call  them  into  account  in  every  way.” 

For  the  most  part,  mainstream  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters  objected  strongly 
to  outing  as  a  blatant  violation  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  ever  justified,” 
said  Andrew  Sullivan,  editor  of  the 


newsmakers.  AIDS  is  covered  with 
much  more  knowledge  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  Detroit  News  has  an  openly 
lesbian  columnist.  Deb  Price,  while 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  reporter  Bettina  Boxall 
will  cover  a  new  gay  and  lesbian  beat. 

Randy  Shilts,  who  as  a  reporter  for 
KQED-TV  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  was  one  of  the  first  corpo¬ 
rate  journalists  to  start  covering  gays, 
recalls  when  homosexual  topics  were 
never  touched  in  newsrooms. 

“There  was  a  conspiracy  of  si¬ 
lence,”  Shilts  said.  “Having  to  write 
( See  GA  Y  on  page  33) 
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Blues  in  the  newsroom 

Copy  editors  more  burned  out  than  reporters, 
says  report  citing  “depersonaiization,”  “emotional  exhaustion” 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Copy  editors  suffered  “signifi¬ 
cantly  higher”  emotional  exhaustion 
than  reporters  and  were  more  prone 
to  burnout,  according  to  a  study  of  120 
staffers  at  10  dailies  of  varying  size 
and  publication  schedules. 

Copy  editors  also  were  found  to 
have  higher  levels  of  “depersonal¬ 
ization”  than  reporters,  although  the 
sense  of  personal  accomplishment 
was  less  for  both  at  larger-circulation 
papers. 

The  study,  “The  Effect  of  Work  En¬ 
vironment  on  Job  Burnout  in  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  and  Copy  Editors,” 
was  one  of  more  than  300  research  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  at  the  75th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  (AEJMC)  in  Montreal, 


Some  1,300  college  journalism  ed¬ 
ucators  attended  the  event,  which 
AEJMC’s  president,  Terry  Hynes  of 
California  State  University,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  said  comes  at  a  time  when  the  me¬ 
dia  are  in  a  “dynamic  state  of  change” 
in  which  they  face  new  challenges. 

The  tightened  economy  also  affects 
journalism  programs,  particularly  in 
public  colleges  and  universities, 
which  must  accommodate  new  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  field  while  facing  harsh 
budget  restrictions,  Hynes  said. 

Like  most  of  the  papers,  the  burnout 
study  by  Steve  R.  Banks  and  Ralph  J. 
Turner  of  Marshall  University,  and 
Betsy  B.  Cook  of  Otterbein  College, 
relied  on  a  quantitive  analysis  of  data. 

Their  research  involved  two  psy¬ 
chological  tests  to  measure  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  work  environment 
and  job  burnout,  and  a  demographic 
survey  of  only  full-time  employees 
handling  news  copy,  including  beat 
and  general-assignment  reporters,  and 
copy  editors  with  both  editing  and  lay¬ 
out  design  duties. 


Among  the  questions  was,  “Do  you 
plan  to  leave  journalism  within  the 
next  five  years?”  Respondents  also 
expressed  their  feelings  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  five  on  such  statements  as  “If 
1  had  to  do  it  over,  I  would  still  choose 
a  career  in  journalism,”  “I  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  my  present  work,”  and  “The 
world  of  work  is  different  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.” 

Their  study,  the  authors  reported, 
also  turned  up  these  findings: 

•  Older  workers  demonstrated  “sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  levels  of  emotional 
exhaustion.” 

•  Staffers  who  indicated  they  were 
highly  satisfied  with  their  jobs  had  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  scores  on  emotional 
exhaustion  and  depersonalization. 

•  “Involvement” — the  extent  to 
which  reporters  and  copy  editors  are 
concerned  and  committed  to  their 
jobs — is  significantly  correlated  with 


emotional  exhaustion,  depersonal¬ 
ization  and  personal  accomplishment. 
Those  who  were  more  involved  were 
less  burned  out. 

•  Workers  with  higher  levels  of  su¬ 
pervisor  support  had  a  greater  sense 
of  personal  achievement. 

•  Work  pressure  and  physical  com¬ 
fort  also  were  factors  related  to 
burnout:  the  more  intense  the  pressure, 
the  higher  the  emotional  exhaustion. 

All  in  all,  the  investigators  said,  re¬ 
porters  were  much  more  likely  to  pick 
journalism  as  a  career  if  they  were 
starting  over. 

The  three  professors  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  lowered  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  copy  editors  occurs  as  “infor¬ 
mation  processing  is  becoming  more 
important  than  ever”  as  new  tech¬ 
nologies  emerge. 

They  urged  managers  to  become 
more  supportive  of  copy  editors  and 
reporters  by  finding  “creative  ways  to 
involve  them  in  on-the-job  decisions.” 

Participants  in  the  study  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Arizona  Republic, 


Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press;  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
Leader;  Monroe  (N.C.)  Enquirer 
Journal;  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post; 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star;  Tucson 
Citizen;  and  the  Washington  Times. 

In  another  paper,  David  E.  Boeyink 
of  Indiana  University  disclosed  that 
in  three  Indiana  newsrooms,  written 
ethical  standards  were  rarely  invoked 
to  resolve  ethics  situations,  even  when 
the  code  was  relevant. 

The  study  found,  however,  that 
both  written  and  unwritten  guidelines 
“were  still  part  of  the  larger  ethical 
culture  in  the  newsroom.” 

In  his  study,  “How  Effective  Are 
Codes  of  Ethics?”  Boeyink  said  that 
he  had  sent  letters  to  29  daily  news¬ 
papers,  mostly  in  Indiana,  asking  ed¬ 
itors  if  they  would  call  when  an  eth¬ 
ical  issue  came  up. 

“Nearly  all  these  papers  agreed  to 
participate.  In  reality,  none. ..called 
when  an  ethical  problem  arose,”  he 
revealed. 

However,  three  editors  agreed  to 
open  their  newsrooms  for  extended 
visits,  which  took  place  last  year  at 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer,  and  Shel- 
byville  (Ind.)  News. 

At  the  Star,  Boeyink  said,  a  code 
of  ethics,  “while  embedded  in  the 
newspaper’s  policy  manual,  is  effec¬ 
tively  nonexistent. 

“Nor  is  this  an  accident,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  prevailing  philosophy 
of  the  Star’s  management  is  that  trust 
needs  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
dividual  journalists  who  make  the  de¬ 
cisions:  to  reporters  in  the  reporting 
process  and  to  editors  in  the  editing 
process.” 

The  result  is  that  ethical  choice  is 
most  often  an  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  staff  discussions  of  ethics  are 
rare,  Boeyink  found. 

The  ethics  manual  at  the  Messen¬ 
ger-Inquirer  similarly  gets  little  use 
and  is  “largely  unread”  by  the  staff, 
but  there  is  one  difference,  Boeyink 
pointed  out. 

The  smaller  paper  sees  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  ethical  standards  as  an  in¬ 
stitutional  rather  than  an  individual 
responsibility. 

“An  ethical  culture  pervades  the 
(See  BLUES  on  page  34) 


Aug.  5-8. 


Copy  editors  also  were  found  to  have  higher  levels 
of  “depersonalization”  than  reporters,  although  the 
sense  of  personal  accomplishment  was  less  for  both  at 
larger-circulation  papers. 
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Readin’,  writin’  an’  j-school 

Profs  forced  to  teach  basic  English,  too 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Former  newswoman  Tina  Lesher, 
who  teaches  college-level  journalism, 
has  a  problem  she  shares  with  col¬ 
leagues:  students  who  do  not  read  and 
who  write  poorly. 

“It’s  sad  to  even  have  to  discuss  it,” 
she  lamented  on  a  panel,  “Teaching 
Writing  to  Students  Who  Don’t 
Read,”  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication 
(AEJMC)  in  Montreal,  Aug.  5-8. 

“In  the  past  two  decades  we  have 
witnessed  the  demise  of  grammar 
skills,”  said  Lesher  of  William  Pa¬ 
terson  College  in  Wayne,  N.J. 

Lesher,  who  has  reported  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Hartford 
Courant,  puts  part  of  the  blame  on 
high  school  English  teachers  who,  she 
claims,  downgrade  grammar  skills  by 
taking  a  “process  approach,”  whereby 
grammar  is  not  taught  independently 
of  the  writing  process. 

“Students  coming  into  college  think 
they  write  well  but  don’t,”  Lesher 
stated.  She  cited  a  study  by  the  Har¬ 
ris  Educational  Research  Center  in 
which  71%  of  the  students  and  77% 
of  their  parents  thought  the  young¬ 
sters  wrote  well  but  80%  of  college 
educators  “responded  negatively”  to 
the  question.  At  the  same  time,  “read¬ 
ing  skills  have  plummeted,”  Lesher 
said.  “It’s  symbolic  of  the  times,  but 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  cheated  in  their  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Lesher  and  other  panelists  said  they 
must  resort  to  various  strategems  and 
enticements  to  improve  the  writing  of 
journalism  students  and  get  them  to 
read  newspapers  and  other  material. 

She  said  she  encourages  her  defi¬ 
cient  students  to  take  a  grammar 
course,  read  Strunk  and  White’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Style  and,  with  a  colleague, 
offers  a  two-hour  “grammar  work¬ 
shop”  for  a  two-dollar  fee,  which  goes 
into  a  scholarship  fund.  Also,  on  a  wall 
outside  her  office,  Lesher  posts  ex¬ 
amples  of  grammatical  mistakes  she 
finds  in  newspapers  and  encourages 
her  class  to  bring  in  others. 

Another  panelist,  Judith  Jolley  of 
Tallahassee  Community  College  in 
Florida,  said  her  students  not  only 
have  sentence  construction  problems 
but  “don’t  know  how  to  write  for  a 
mass  audience.  They  don’t  know 


what’ s  newsworthy”  because  of  their 
limited  reading. 

To  stimulate  them,  Jolley  dis¬ 
closed,  she  gives  students  five  topics, 
such  as  AIDS  and  the  environment, 
and  then  calls  for  discussion  of  pos¬ 
sible  news  angles  for  the  subjects. 

The  journalism  instructor  said  she 
also  hands  out  newspaper  stories  and 
requires  students  to  rewrite  the  leads. 

Panelist  Jocelyn  Steinke  of  Ithaca 
College  in  New  York  believes  that 
journalism  students  have  little  prior 
knowledge  of  newswriting,  having 
been  weaned  primarily  on  composi¬ 
tion  writing. 

Thus,  they  have  trouble  predicting 
how  people  read  news  texts,  she  said. 

“Giving  students  news  quizzes  is 


ones  they  found  boring  or  skipped  en¬ 
tirely,  and  which  photos  or  graphics 
caught  their  eye. 

Rich  said  she  encourages  reading 
through  writing  and  “taking  risks”  in 
writing.  “If  a  story  doesn’t  work  well, 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  revise  it 
without  penalty,”  she  urged. 

Students  do  read  “but  not  what  we 
want  them  to  read,”  observed  Holly 
Stocking,  who  teaches  magazine  writ¬ 
ing  at  Indiana  University.  She  said 
she  steers  students  to  “mentor  stories” 
to  help  them  develop  a  journalistic 
style. 

“I  ask  them  to  read  first  for  a  gut 
reaction  to  the  article  and  then  have 
them  analyze  it  for  information,” 
Stocking  said. 


Even  though  journalism  professors  are  not  mandat¬ 
ed  to  teach  basic  grammar,  they  must  do  it  “as  long  as 
we  have  students  who  have  been  deprived  of  learning 
the  basics,”  Lesher  concluded. 


not  enough,”  Steinke  asserted.  “We 
must  think  of  alternate  approaches.” 

One  of  her  approaches,  she  re¬ 
vealed,  is  to  integrate  reading  and 
writing  in  the  classroom,  setting  aside 
time  for  reading. 

“We  are  not  teaching  our  students 
to  read  as  well  as  write,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “Better  readers  are  better 
writers.” 

Beginners,  Steinke  said,  often 
come  into  a  journalism  program  with 
“writing  misconceptions,”  including: 
All  paragraphs  must  have  three  sen¬ 
tences,  longer  sentences  are  better, 
and  the  opening  sentence  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  subject  instead  of  sum¬ 
marizing  it  as  in  a  news  story. 

“They’ve  been  taught  that  way,” 
she  said. 

One  way  to  un-teach  these  habits  is 
to  have  students  analyze  and  critique 
newspaper  stories  and  collaborate 
with  classmates  in  writing  stories,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steinke. 

Carole  Rich  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  said  one  method  of  enticing 
reluctant  readers  is  to  distribute  news¬ 
papers  in  class  and  to  have  students 
read  them  for  pleasure  instead  of  for 
a  current  events  quiz. 

Later,  she  said,  the  students  are 
asked  which  stories  they  read,  which 


Stocking  added  that  she  does  not 
correct  grammatical  errors  on  papers 
but,  instead,  demands  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  find  the  mistakes  themselves. 

“They  don’t  get  out  of  my  class 
without  knowing  the  fundamentals  of 
grammatical  writing,”  she  said.  “Un¬ 
fortunately,  bad  grammar  is  every¬ 
where.  You  can  find  it  in  the  New 
York  Times.” 

An  informal  survey  among  the  at¬ 
tendees  at  the  AEJMC  convention  re¬ 
vealed  further  concerns  about  stu¬ 
dents’  writing  ability. 

“I  stress  English  more  than  the  En¬ 
glish  teachers,”  said  Paulette  Kilmer 
of  Northern  Michigan  University. 
“The  English  teachers  tell  me  they’re 
more  concerned  about  students’  self¬ 
esteem  than  their  mechanical  skills. 
It’s  scary.” 

Former  Seattle  Times  reporter  Ray 
Chavez,  now  of  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  said  of  his  students,  “Gener¬ 
ally,  their  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  is  poor.  I  have  to  entertain 
them  to  spark  their  interest  and  I  don’ t 
like  doing  that.” 

Gerald  Stone,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Communications  and  Fine  Arts  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  said  his 
12-year  monitoring  of  newswriting 
(See  J-SCHOOL  on  page  34) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


► 


Barnicle  charged 
with  contempt 


Woman  charged 
with  assault 
on  a  reporter 

The  wife  of  an  indicted  former  V  er- 
mont  bank  executive  faces  assault 
charges  for  hitting  a  St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian-Record  reporter  with  a 
phone  book. 

The  FBI  was  conducting  a  court- 
ordered  search  of  the  business  office 
of  Noel  L.  Lussier,  former  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Bankgroup  Inc., 
when  Caledonian-Record  reporter 
Kathleen  Hedstrom  arrived,  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  reported  in  a 
Page  One  story. 

Hedstrom  said  she  took  pho¬ 
tographs  outside  the  building  and,  af¬ 
ter  introducing  herself  at  the  front 
door,  was  told  to  leave  by  Barbara 
Lussier. 

Police  present  in  Lussier’ s  offices 
in  Hardwick,  Vt.,  said  Hedstrom  re¬ 
ported  that  before  Hedstrom  left  the 
property,  Mrs.  Lussier  struck  her  on 
the  side  of  the  head  with  a  large  tele-  | 
phone  book. 

Caledonian-Record  city  editor  El¬ 
be  Dixon  said  publisher  Mark  Smith 
encouraged  Hedstrom  to  file  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Mrs.  Lussier  faces  a  hearing  in  Ver¬ 
mont  District  Court  Aug.  24,  and  a  1 2- 
month  jail  term  and  $  1 ,000  fine  if  con¬ 
victed. 

Judge  blocks  law 
barring  ID  of 
youth  sex  victims 

A  judge  made  permanent  his  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  to  block  a  new  W ash- 
ington  state  law  barring  the  release  of 
the  names  of  juvenile  sex  victims. 

King  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Norman  Quinn  issued  the  temporary 
injunction  after  the  law  had  been 
challenged  by  several  news  organi¬ 
zations  and  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington. 

The  statute  would  have  forbidden 
court  personnel  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  minors  who  accuse  others 
of  sexual  offenses. 

Judge  Quinn  cited  various  consti¬ 
tutional  grounds  for  his  decision,  in¬ 
cluding  the  First  Amendment,  the 
state  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
and  state  and  federal  guarantees  of 
due  process  and  open  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Attorney  P.  Cameron  DeVore,  rep¬ 


resenting  Allied,  argued  that  its  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  law  “is  not  to  give  the  me¬ 
dia  the  right  to  publish  child-abuse  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  to  keep  the  justice  sys¬ 
tem  open.” 


The  West  Virginia  state  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  $375,000  award  to  a 
lawyer  who  said  the  Charleston 
Gazette  libeled  him  in  a  1983  edito¬ 
rial. 

The  justices  voted  3-2  to  reject  an 
appeal  from  the  newspaper,  which  ar¬ 
gued  the  editorial  was  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.  Gazette  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  James  Haught  said  the  rul¬ 
ing  will  be  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Richard  Neely  said  the 
Gazette  had  been  guilty  of  “egregious 
deviation  from  generally  accepted 
standards  of  journalism”  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  editorial. 

Attorney  Ray  Hinerman  sued  in 
B  rooke  County  Circuit  Court  after  the 
newspaper  alleged  that  he  took  as  his 
fee  “every  penny”  he  won  for  a  dis¬ 
abled  coal  miner  in  a  worker’s  com¬ 
pensation  case.  A  jury  awarded  him 
the  money  last  year. 

Haught  wrote  the  editorial  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  then-publisher  W.E.  (Ned) 
Chilton  III  and  did  not  seek  comment 
from  Hinerman  before  publishing  it, 
the  Supreme  Court  opinion  said. 

Haught  either  knew  the  editorial 
was  false  or  that  the  Gazette  published 
it  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth,  the  opinion  said.  He  had  mis¬ 
givings  about  publishing  it  but  was 
overruled  by  Chilton,  who  had  a  long¬ 
standing  distrust  for  lawyers,  the  opin¬ 
ion  said. 

The  editorial  falsely  asserted  that 
Hinerman  took  all  of  the  benefits 
awarded  his  client  and  omitted  bal¬ 
ancing  facts  that  had  been  contained 
in  a  Gazette  news  story  on  the  case, 
the  opinion  said. 

Even  though  the  newspaper  knew 
it  had  erred,  no  retraction  was  printed, 
the  opinion  said. 

Haught  said  he  had  no  misgivings 
about  the  editorial,  although  he  said 
information  the  Gazette  received  later 
“might  have  changed  the  tenor”  of  the 
piece. 

“I  didn’t  write  it  reluctantly .  I  didn’t 
have  doubts  about  it,  nor  did  Ned 
Chilton,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  think  any 
libel  occurred.  It  was  just  a  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  a  lawyer  taking  an  old  miner’ s 
worker’s  compensation  check.” 

—  AP 


Mike  Barnicle,  who  is  on  leave 
from  his  Boston  Globe  column,  has 
been  ordered  by  a  federal  judge  to  an¬ 
swer  a  contempt-of-court  charge  on 
Sept.  17  for  allegedly  failing  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  witness  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Barnicle  was  subpoenaed  in  a  civil 
case  involving  a  Hookset,  N.H.,  man 
who  was  fired  for  missing  work  while 
his  infant  son  underwent  open  heart 
surgery.  Barnicle  wrote  a  column 
about  the  man  in  1989. 

The  Globe  quoted  Barnicle  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  appeared  as  a  trial  wit¬ 
ness  several  weeks  earlier  and  that  the 
contempt  charge  was  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding. 

“They  left  a  subpoena  on  Sunday 
night  for  me  to  appear  on  Monday 
morning,  and  I  thought  I  had  to  be  given 
24  hours’  notice.  By  the  time  I  re¬ 
sponded,  it  was  Monday  afternoon,  and 
then  I  testified  on  Tuesday,”  he  said. 

The  subject  of  the  Barnicle  column, 
James  Censullo,  lost  his  health  in¬ 
surance  coverage  as  a  result  of  the  fir¬ 
ing  and  is  presently  suing  his  former 
employer. 


An  ordinance  restricting  newspa¬ 
per  racks  is  constitutional,  a  federal 
judge  has  ruled  in  response  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge  by  the  Spanish-language  news¬ 
paper  jExito!. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel, 
which  publishes  ;Exito!  (Success), 
had  sought  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  city 
ordinance,  saying  that  it  had  ham¬ 
pered  distribution  of  the  free  weekly 
tabloid. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Federico 
Moreno  ruled  that  the  ordinance  as  a 
whole  is  constitutional  and  not  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

However,  he  held  that  regulations 
concerning  the  color  and  size  of  let¬ 
tering  on  the  sides  of  the  newspaper- 
owned  racks  are  invalid,  and  he  en¬ 
joined  the  city  from  enforcing  them. 
The  city  required  the  racks  to  be 
painted  brown  and  beige,  and  limited 
lettering  to  less  than  two  inches  tall. 

Moreno  ruled  that  regulations  are 
valid  concerning  newsrack  mounting, 
installation,  placement,  maintenance, 
fees  and  insurance. 

—  AP 


Libel  ruling  upheld 


Newspaper  rack 
restrictions  valid 
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Cops  fight  drugs — ^with  advertising 

Ads  solicit  tips  for  readers  to  report  dealers; 
news  stories  also  attract  leads 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

If  a  newspaper  wants  to  help  fight 
drugs,  writing  articles  may  help  more 
than  donating  ad  space. 

That  was  the  lesson  learned  when 
two  police  departments  ran  classified 
ads  asking  for  information  on  drug 
dealers — and  got  strong  response 
from  news  stories  about  the  ad  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Metropolitan  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  ran  an  ad  for 
several  weeks  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

However,  it  was  the  story  about  the 
police  placing  the  ad  that  got  the  at¬ 
tention. 

“The  responses  came  not  so  much 
from  the  ad  as  from  the  article  the 
newspaper  ran,”  said  Commander  Mel 
Sears  of  MBI.  “We  knew  the  paper 
would  react  to  the  ad,  and  the  article 
brought  the  most  results.  Very  few 
drug  dealers  read  the  classifieds.” 

After  the  ad  and  story  ran,  the  MBI 
made  three  cases  from  information 
they  received. 

Taking  a  different  tack,  the 
Brunswick  (Ga.)  News  is  donating  ad 
space  for  the  Glynn  County  Metro 
Drug  Enforcement.  That  four-by- 
nine-inch  ad  resembles  an  employ¬ 
ment  application.  It  asks  drug  deal¬ 
ers,  “Does  your  competition  cost  you 
money?  We  are  here  to  help  you.  Let 
us  know  who  they  are  by  completing 
the  following.” 

The  form  asks  for  dealer’s  legal 
name,  address,  car  type,  license  plate 
number,  office  hours  and  business  lo¬ 
cation.  Forms  do  not  have  to  be  signed. 
A  phone  number  was  also  listed  for 
call-in  tips. 

Ron  Maulden,  advertising  director 
of  the  Brunswick  News,  said  the  ad 
has  run  three  times. 

All  the  responses  came  via  the 
phone,  according  to  Lt.  Jerry  Hogue, 
Glynn  County  Metro  Drug  Enforce¬ 
ment  Unit. 

“I  suppose  it’ s  easier  to  pick  up  the 
phone  than  it  is  to  fill  out  a  form,  buy 
a  stamp  and  mail  it  in,”  said  Hogue. 

Several  arrests  were  made  during 
the  time  the  ad  ran.  Hogue  believes 
those  were  directly  related  to  the  ad. 
The  ad  ran  only  in  newspapers. 


He  also  believes  that  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  “citizens  getting  involved 
more  than  people  turning  in  their  com¬ 
petition.” 

The  News  runs  the  ad  only  when 
the  space  is  available,  Maulden  said. 
The  drug  enforcement  unit  may  start 
running  the  ad  more  often  when 
money  is  available  to  pay  for  the 
space,  according  to  Hogue.  At  the  mo¬ 


ment,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Unit  is 
waiting  for  the  new  fiscal  year  to  start. 

The  Brunswick  News  ran  a  front¬ 
page  article  the  same  day  the  first  ad 
ran.  The  reporter.  Matt  Cashion,  said 
that  the  New  York  Times  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  also  picked  up  the  story. 

Cashion,  who  grew  up  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  expressed  shock  at  how  perva¬ 
sive  the  drug  problem  is  there.  A  po¬ 
lice  officer  told  him  that  “anyone  can 
get  anything  at  anytime.” 

In  Orlando,  most  of  the  tips  were 
about  lower-level  drug  deals  and  were 
passed  on  to  other  narcotic  units.  Sears 
still  believes  the  ad  was  a  good  idea 
because  the  three  arrests  his  depart¬ 
ment  made  “were  worth  all  the  money 
and  effort  we  expended.” 

Responses  came  into  the  Orlando 
MBI  every  day  for  a  week,  then  slowed 
to  a  trickle.  The  police  work  “took  a 
lot  of  manpower  to  answer  the  phones 
and  follow  up  on  tips,”  Sears  com¬ 
mented. 

The  ad  was  designed  to  attract  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  about  illegal  drug  ac¬ 
tivity  and  can  introduce  undercover 
agents  to  dealers.  Then  agents  attempt 
to  take  over  and  arrange  to  buy  drugs. 

Orlando  MBI  pays  informants  for 
information,  said  Sears,  and  the  ad 
was  worded  so  that  people  knew  they 
“could  get  financial  aid.”  If  informa¬ 
tion  leads  to  arrests,  the  informant  can 
get  paid  about  $100  per  drug  deal. 

“Everyone  else  advertises  for  in¬ 
formation,  why  not  this?”  said  Sears. 

In  Glynn  County,  responses  were 


“better  and  more  frequent  than  before 
the  ad,”  according  to  Hogue.  He  be¬ 
lieves  more  citizens  are  becoming 
aware  and  involved  in  clearing  drugs 
from  the  community. 

Calls  also  came  from  police  de¬ 
partments  around  the  country,  asking 
for  copies  of  the  ad  and  wondering 
how  well  the  program  worked. 

Each  municipality  has  to  weigh  the 


positive  and  negative  aspects  of  ad 
campaigns  soliciting  tips  on  dealers. 
Sears  observed. 

“Sometimes  the  things  far  out  in 
left  field  work  best.” 


Ad  restriction 
stirs  debate 

Effective  Aug.  1,  New  Mexico 
lawyers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  so¬ 
licit  business  by  mail  from  accident 
victims.  The  state  Supreme  Court 
made  that  rule  in  May  and  created  an 
advertising  review  committee. 

A  1988  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  says  states  cannot  prohibit 
lawyers  from  soliciting  any  clients  by 
mail,  but  the  state  Supreme  Court  said 
certain  restrictions  could  be  applied 
by  treating  solicitation  as  duress  when 
victims  are  under  stress. 

Other  forms  of  advertising  may  in¬ 
clude  the  name  of  the  law  firm,  the 
names  of  lawyers,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers,  and  fees. 

The  Supreme  Court  rule  does  not 
affect  chiropractors,  auto  body  shops 
or  others  who  might  use  mail  solici¬ 
tation  of  accident  victims. 

Some  lawyers  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Foundation  for  Open 
Government,  have  argued  that  for¬ 
bidding  mail  solicitation  would  vio¬ 
late  commercial  free  speech  rights  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment. 


“Everyone  else  advertises  for  information,  why 
not  this?” 
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Multimedia  buys 
Indiana  cable  systems 

Multimedia  Inc.  has  agreed  in  principle  to  purchase  ca¬ 
ble  television  systems  serving  approximately  28,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Valparaiso  and  LaPorte,  Ind.,  from  Prime  Ca¬ 
ble  Income  Partners  L.P.,  an  affiliate  of  Prime  Cable. 

Multimedia,  which  publishes  1 2  daily  and  49  non-daily 
newspapers,  entered  the  cable  television  business  1 1  years 
ago.  The  purchase  of  10  franchises  will  increase  its  ca¬ 
ble  subscriber  base  to  almost  400,000  homes. 

Lemer  closing  set; 
hope  remains  for  buyer 

Unless  a  buyer  emerges,  the  Lerner  Newspaper  chain 
of  suburban  Chicago  weeklies  will  close  Oct.  13. 

In  a  statement  Aug.  14,  Lerner’ s  owner,  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  said  the  decision  to  close  is  no  longer  “ten¬ 
tative.” 

Pulitzer  senior  vice  president/newspaper  operations 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV  said  the  decision  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  characterized  as  tentative  for  unspecified  le¬ 
gal  reasons.  The  company  had  already  posted  the  60-day 
plant  closing  notice  required  under  federal  law. 

Penniman  said  he  remains  hopeful  that  the  66-year-old 
chain  can  be  sold. 

“We’ve  had  18  inquiries  and  of  those  four  to  six  are 
from  very  serious  and  qualified  people,”  Penniman  said. 

One  possible  buyer  may  be  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  said  Aug.  17  that  it  had  begun  “exploratory 
discussions”  with  Pulitzer  about  an  employee  buyout. 

Lerner,  whose  150  employees  put  out  15  papers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  about  100,000,  has  lost  circu¬ 
lation  since  Pulitzer  bought  it  in  1985. 

The  chain  was  especially  devastated  by  the  recession 
because  the  single  category  of  help- wanted  classified  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  half  its  ad  revenues. 


Extension  1492?  Hello,  Chris? 

The  Florida  Times-Union/St.  Augustine  Record  and 
Burger  King  restaurants  have  created  a  way  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  discovering  the  New  World. 

By  calling  the  audiotext  service  at  the  papers — exten¬ 
sion  1492 — school  children  can  plot  Columbus’  progress 
each  day  on  a  special  map  sponsored  by  Jacksonville-area 
Burger  King  restaurants.  The  map  was  distributed  to  lo¬ 
cal  school  districts  and  used  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
grades  six  through  eight. 

Callers  hear  the  voice  of  Columbus  as  he  enters  the 
day ’s  activities  into  his  captain’ s  journal.  They  learn  about 
the  crew’s  threatened  mutiny,  how  they  navigated,  what 
they  ate  and  how  Columbus  financed  the  voyage.  The 
voyage  and  promotion  will  last  70  days. 


Rocky  Mountain  sponsorship 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo,  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Nuggets  basketball  team  have  signed  a  five-year  agree¬ 
ment  establishing  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  sponsor  of  the  Nuggets.  The  paper  will 
sponsor:  commercials  during  pre-  and  regular-season 
home  games,  an  in-game  feature  highlighting  news  from 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

8/18/92 

8/11/92  8/20/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.75 

11.875 

8.375 

A.H.  BeloCorp.(NY) 

45.625 

45.75 

29.625 

Capitol  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

449.00 

451.75 

432.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.00 

22.125 

17.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.00 

35.125 

25.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

46.00 

46.50 

44.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

60.375 

61.00 

53.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.75 

28.75 

24.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.25 

19.75 

21.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.625 

18.875 

20.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

25.00 

25.50 

27.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

29.25 

29.125 

21.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.25 

16.00 

14.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

30.75 

30.00 

23.75 

E.W.  ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

24.75 

24.625 

22.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.125 

34.50 

31.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

42.25 

40.875 

44.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

223.00 

220.00 

216.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock  8/18/92  8/11/92  8/20/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a)  12.00  11.875  10.125 

Hollingerlnc.(a)  11.50  11.125  11.25 

Quebecorlnc.ClassA(a)(d)  14.625  14.875  7.375 

Reuters  (c)  58.75  58.75  40.625 

Southamlnc.(a)  16.625  16.50  16.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a)  14.00  14.375  14.25 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a)  16.50  16.125  15.75 

TorStarCorp.(a)  23.00  21.875  24.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e)  3.41  3.21  3.675 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  33.125  32.875  14.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


around  the  National  Basketball  Association,  and  half¬ 
time  features  during  Nuggets  telecasts. 


NAA  regroups  council  meetings 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  has  announced 
that  its  Research  and  Promotion/Marketing  Development 
Councils  will  meet  jointly  in  March  1993  in  New  York, 
concurrent  with  the  Advertising  Research  Federation’s 
annual  meeting. 

NAA  also  scheduled  its  National,  Retail  and  Circu¬ 
lation  Council  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  in  June  in  con¬ 
junction  with  NAA’s  giant  technology  exhibition, 
ANP  A/TEC. 

The  Co-op/Vendor  Development  and  Classified  Coun¬ 
cils  will  meet  in  November  in  Miami  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Realtors  Association’s  annual  meeting. 
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Newspapers  and  Retailers: 

Partners  in  Profits  is  a  special  section  focusing 
on  what  newspapers  are  doing  right  with  their 
best  advertisers.  With  business  conditions  as 
difficult  as  at  any  time  in  recent  memory,  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  are  working  together  more 
closely.  Newspapers  are  listening  to  retailers, 
developing  niche  products,  creating  value  added 
opportunities  like  data  bases,  frequent  reader 
clubs,  zoning  by  zip  codes,  co-sponsoring 
promotional  events  and  doing  whatever  they 
can  to  help  build  traffic  and  sales. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  take  a 

close  look  at  retailing  trends,  the  challenges  of 
in-store  media  and  sales  promotion  and  how 
America's  largest  retailers  truly  perceive 
newspapers. 


You  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  with  case 
histories  from  prominent  retailers  on  how  they 
successfully  use  their  local  newspapers.  The  names 
will  be  familiar  and  the  perspective  the  retailers 
bring  to  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
valuable  to  your  newspaper.  This  section  will  be 
positive,  perceptive,  and  provocative. 


By  placing  your  ad  in  tWs  special 

section,  you  will  be  showing  dedication  to  both 
retailers  and  the  newspaper  industry.  As  an 
added  bonus,  a  mailing  to  over  2,000  members  of 
the  Retail  Advertising  and  Marketing  Association 
will  be  made.  Plus  any  ad  that  appears  in  this 
special  section  can  be  picked-up  and  run  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  for  only 
$200,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  ad.  So  don't 
delay,  call  today  and  reserve  your  space. 


Publication  Date:  Sept.  12th 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  Sept.  1st  Copy:  Sept.  3rd 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  1 9th  street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 1  tel:  21 2  •  675  •  4380 

Sales  Offices 


New  York 
212.675.4380 


Chicago 

312.641.0041 


New  Orleans 
504.386.%73 


Los  Angeles 
213.382.6346 


San  Francisco 
415 . 421 . 7950 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  Long 


Richard  Epstein 


Joseph  DeAngelo 


ROBERT  M.  LONG,  formeriy  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cieveiand  Piain  Deaier,  has  been  named  executive  vice 
president,  responsible  for  the  newspaper’s  financial  and  administrative  management. 

Long  has  served  as  an  accountant,  general  accounting  manager  and  controller  at  the  Plain  Dealer. 

RICHARD  A.  EPSTEIN,  formerly  manager  of  strategic  planning,  now  is  circulation  director. 

Epstein  previously  was  home  delivery  manager  and  transportation  manager  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

JOSEPH  DeANGELO,  formerly  circulation  director  and  previously  director  of  services,  moves  to  director  of  build¬ 
ing  and  transportation  services. 


Sue  Barry,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the  Press- 
Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif.,  now  is 
manager  of  classified  advertising. 

Barry  has  worked  for  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun,  the  Fort 
Collins  Coloradoan  and  Hawaii 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Honolulu. 

*  *  * 

Marlene  Roderick,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  with  the  Ben¬ 
nington  (Vt.)  Banner,  recently  was 
appointed  acting  managing  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Wendy 
Severinghaus. 

*  ♦  * 

Susan  Kelly,  formerly  retail  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  at  the  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  Morning  Call,  has  joined 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  director  of  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Services  Inc.,  the 
group’s  advertising  network.  Susan 
Morgan,  formerly  a  Pennsylvania 
high  school  teacher,  now  serves  as 
Newspaper  in  Education/literacy  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  PNPA  Foundation. 
*  *  * 

Susan  Morrison,  formerly  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  satirical  magazine 
Spy,  has  joined  the  weekly  New  York 
Observer  as  its  editor.  She  succeeds 
Graydon  Carter,  who  has  assumed 
the  editorship  of  Vanity  Fair  maga¬ 
zine. 

Joe  Conason,  currently  editor  at 
large  of  Details  magazine  and  a  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  and  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  New  York’s  weekly  Village 
Voice,  becomes  executive  editor  at  the 
Observer. 


John  F.  Dignam,  who  has  held  po¬ 
sitions  as  special  sections  editor. 
Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator 
and  reporter  for  the  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper’s  South  County  zone, 
overseeing  editorial  and  advertising. 

Leah  Lamson,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  regional  news  at  the 
T&G,  moves  to  managing  editor  of  lo¬ 
cal  news,  responsible  for  regional  and 
city  coverage.  Thomas  F.X.  Cole, 
formerly  city  editor,  now  serves  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  responsible 
for  all  other  news  operations. 

*  *  * 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  made  four  ex¬ 
ecutive  appointments  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  division. 

Nancy  L.  Green,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Leader,  Springfield,  Mo.,  becomes 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division. 

Green  has  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palladium-Item  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  and  managed  publications 
operations  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Frederick  T.  (Fritz)  Jacobi,  for¬ 
merly  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Green  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Springfield. 

Previously,  Jacobi  served  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  with  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Gazette- Journal  and  a  regional  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  newspaper 
division. 


Michael  S.  Scobey,  formerly 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Chil- 
licothe  (Ohio)  Gazette,  succeeds  Ja¬ 
cobi  as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Herald. 

Scobey  earlier  was  in  advertising 
and  ad  management  positions  in 
Chillicothe,  at  the  Danville,  Ill., 
Commercial-News,  Rockford  (III.) 
Register  Star,  Journal  and  Courier 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Reporter. 

Dorothy  M.  Bland,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Gannett’ s 
central  newspaper  group,  succeeds 
Scobey  as  president  and  publisher  in 
Chillicothe. 

Bland  has  worked  as  a  reporter  in 
Rockford  and  on  the  news  staff  and 
as  manager  of  the  library  and  infor¬ 
mation  center  of  USA  Today. 

^  * 

Joe  DeSalvo,  formerly  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Lake  City  and  previously  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  with  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville  as  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

JOYCELYN  WiNNECKE,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor.  She  succeeds  Dennis  M. 
Royalty,  who  now  is  features  edi¬ 
tor. 

Winnecke  has  been  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  a  reporter  and  as¬ 
sistant  metro  editor  at  the  Evansville 
Press. 
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Claudette  LaCour 


Gregg  Jones 


Ben  Kordus 


Joseph  G.  Traynor,  formerly  an 
advertising  and  marketing  executive 
with  Macy’s  department  stores  and 
Pergament  Home  Centers,  has  joined 
the  free-standing  insert  division  of 
News  America  Publishing  Inc.,  New 
Y ork,  as  senior  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting.  He  is  responsible  for  media 
research,  art  production  and  special 
projects. 

*  *  * 

James  Connors,  who  has  held  ad¬ 
vertising  and  ad  management  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Daily  News  Sun  of  Sun 
City,  Ariz.,  and  the  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  has  joined  the  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.Va.,  Journal  as  director 
of  advertising.  He  succeeds  Dave 
Butler,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Snyder,  formerly  a 
copy  editor  with  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  newspaper’s  Kenosha  Life  sec¬ 
tion.  She  succeeds  Elaine  Edwards, 
who  retired. 

*  *  * 


Erickson  Advertising  of  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  product  development  at 
Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.,  Toronto. 

Koven  has  worked  for  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Times  of  Canada,  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising  Ltd.  and  McCann-Erickson. 
*  *  * 

Gayle  Blue,  formerly  Palm  Beach 
display  advertising  manager  for  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  has 
been  promoted  to  display  ad  manager. 

Blue  has  worked  in  circulation  and 
in  national  and  zoned  advertising  with 
the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Claudette  LaCour,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  display  advertising  for  the 
Spanish-language  La  Opinion  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing; 
Marti  Buscaglia,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing,  assumes  the  title  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  affairs;  and  Es- 
TELA  Herrera,  formerly  managing 
editor/news,  becomes  manager  of 
public  affairs. 


*  *  t 

Gregg  K.  Jones,  co-publisher  of 
the  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  recent  meeting  in  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  He  succeeds  Bob  Parkins,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Milan  Mir¬ 
ror-Exchange. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Gene 
Washer,  the  Clarksville  Leaf- 
Chronicle — vice  president  for  daily 
newspapers;  Bob  Atkins,  the  Gal¬ 
latin  News-Examiner — vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  non-dailies;  and  David  Mc¬ 
Coy,  the  Clinton  Courier-News — 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Kordus,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  managerof  Journal/Sentinel  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president/advertis¬ 
ing.  He  succeeds  Jack  Roller,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
vice  president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment. 


Richard  Walker,  formerly  news 
editor  at  the  Argus-Courier,  Peta¬ 
luma,  Calif.,  has  been  named  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Daily  Spectrum  in  St. 
George,  Utah. 

Walker  has  edited  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Living,  was  a  staff  writer  and  news  ed¬ 
itor  at  Southern  California  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  South  Gate  and  wrote  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pi¬ 
lot,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Fabris,  formerly  super¬ 
vising  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  as  deputy  managing  editor.  In 
that  post,  he  supervises  the  news  desk, 
day  layout  desk  and  editorial  photo 
and  art  departments. 

Previously,  Fabris  was  managing 
editor  at  the  New  York  Post  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Koven,  formerly  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Foster 
Advertising,  a  division  of  McCann- 


HIGHLY  RESPECTED  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
WILL  PURCHASE  MINORITY  STOCK  IN 
CLOSELY  HELD  CORPORATIONS 

A  family  oriented  national  newspaper  group  has  adopted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  seeking  to  purchase  a  45%  to  49%  minority  stock  interest 
in  closely  held  daily  newspapers  of  8,500  to  20,000  (+)  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Will  pay  market  based  on  100%  of  stock  or  assets. 

General  Guidelines  Are: 

•  80%  ownership,  or  more,  within  or  at  5  years. 

•  Present  ownership-management  stay  in  place  as  desired. 

•  Assistance  in  estate  planning. 

•  Seeking  growth  markets,  relatively  little  print  competition. 

•  Opportunities  for  family  executives  within  parent  group. 

FOR  annual  report  AND  INQUIRIES  REGARDING  THIS  CONCEPT  CONTACT 

Robert  N.  Bolitho  &  Associates 

P.O.  Box  3008  -  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
Phone:  (407)  820-8530 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Four  reporters 
briefly  jailed 

Four  South  Carolina  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  briefly  jailed  for  refusing  to 
testify  at  a  corruption  trial  have  ap¬ 
pealed  their  contempt  citation  to  a 
panel  of  three  federal  judges. 

In  a  July  7  hearing,  their  attorney. 
Jay  Bender,  said  journalists’  ability 
to  gather  news  will  be  hampered  if 
they  are  required  to  testify  in  court. 

“Anytime  you  have  a  news  gather¬ 
ing  function  impeded  it  interferes  with 
the  ability  to  gather  the  news  then  and 
in  the  future,”  he  said. 

The  reporters  are  Cindi  Ross 
Scoppe  of  the  Columbia  State,  Schuy¬ 
ler  Kropf  and  Sid  Gaulden  of  the 
Charleston  Post  and  Courier,  and  An¬ 
drew  Shain  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun 
News. 

Prosecutors  wanted  them  to  testify 
in  the  trial  last  November  of  state  Sen. 
Bud  Long  about  articles  they  wrote 
about  the  politician,  but  they  refused, 
citing  reporter’s  privilege  under  the 
First  Amendment’s  free-press  guar¬ 
antee. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Falcon  Haw¬ 
kins  ordered  the  four  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  ruling  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals’  4th  Circuit  does  not  recognize 
reporter’s  privilege. 

The  journalists  were  held  during 
court  sessions  for  two  days,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  home  at  night. 

The  appeal  was  brought  before  a 
three-judge  panel  of  the  4th  Circuit  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

A  decision  is  not  expected  until  the 
end  of  August.  It  usually  takes  four  to 
six  weeks  to  get  a  decision  from  the 
4th  Circuit,  sometimes  longer  in  the 
summer.  Bender  said. 

Judge  Paul  V.  Niemeyer  said  the 
court  will  have  to  balance  the  needs 
of  those  wanting  access  to  the  news 
and  those  seeking  justice. 

Bender  said  the  case  could  have 
broad  implications  and  could  result  in 
the  subpoenaing  of  fewer  reporters. 
“It  appears  the  three  judges  seem  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a  privilege  and 
it  is  one  of  balancing  the  interests,” 
Bender  said  after  the  one-hour  hear¬ 
ing. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Dean 
Eichelberger  called  it  “a  difficult  is¬ 
sue  when  you’re  trying  to  balance  the 
free  flow  of  information  against  the 
government’s  right  of  every  person’s 
evidence.” 

Long,  a  Myrtle  Beach  Democrat, 
was  convicted  Nov.  23  on  charges  he 
sold  his  vote.  In  March,  Hawkins  ruled 
that  he  had  mistakenly  allowed  jurors 


to  consider  four  audiotapes  and 
granted  Long  a  new  trial. 

“The  government  has  indicated  it 
intends  to  call  the  reporters  again  as 
witnesses,”  Bender  said.  “I  hope  to 
have  a  4th  Circuit  decision  before  then 
that  will  clarify  the  law.” 

The  reporters’  attorneys  argued  the 
government  should  have  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  the  reporters’  information 
independently. 

“What  the  government  is  present¬ 
ing  to  the  court  is  an  effort  to  allow 
the  government  to  annex  the  media  as 
an  investigative  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  said  one  attorney,  Charles 
Baker. 

Eichelberger  said  the  sweeping  Op¬ 
eration  Lost  T rust  investigation,  which 
yielded  indictments  against  1 8  current 
or  former  legislators,  had  found  no  ev¬ 
idence  that  there  were  other  sources 
for  the  reporters’  information. 

He  also  argued  there  was  no  confi¬ 
dentiality  involved  and  the  reporters’ 
testimony  was  important  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  case. 

—  AP 

FBI  loses  round 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dealt  the 
FBI  a  key  preliminary-round  defeat 
in  its  effort  to  keep  a  California  his¬ 
tory  professor  from  seeing  FBI  files 
on  the  late  rock  star  John  Lennon  of 
the  Beatles. 

The  Court,  over  one  dissenting 
vote,  rejected  an  FBI  appeal  aimed  at 
killing  Jonathon  Wiener’s  1983  law¬ 
suit  seeking  the  Lennon  files. 

The  bureau  now  must  give  Wiener 
more  detailed  explanations  of  why  it 
believes  major  portions  of  the  files 
are  exempt  from  release  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Only  Justice  Byron  R.  White  voted 
to  hear  arguments  in  the  case. 

Wiener,  who  teaches  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Irvine,  and  wrote 
a  1984  book  on  Lennon,  says  files  the 
FBI  did  release  show  the  agency 
closely  monitored  Lennon’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  early  1970s  at  the  direction 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon’s 
White  House  and  high  FBI  officials. 

After  the  June  22  decision,  Wiener 
said,  “We’re  one  step  closer  to  find¬ 
ing  out .  .  .  why  the  government  has 
put  so  much  time  and  effort  into  keep¬ 
ing  [the  Lennon  Files]  secret.” 

He  said  files  the  FBI  released  show 
government  efforts  to  “neutralize 
Lennon  and  get  him  deported.” 

Lennon  appears  to  have  been  “a  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  vast  spying  operation  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  between  1967  and  1974,” 
Wiener’s  lawyers  contended. 

Wiener  first  submitted  requests  for 
FBI  data  on  Lennon  in  1 98 1 ,  but  only 
some  files  were  released. 

Lennon  was  fatally  shot  outside  his 
Ne  w  Y ork  City  apartment  house  Dec. 
8,  1980,  by  Mark  David  Chapman. 

— AP 

Pay  $778  million, 
Kevin  Maxwell  told 

Kevin  Maxwell  must  pay  $778  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages  because  he  misman¬ 
aged  pension  funds  for  his  late  fa¬ 
ther’s  publishing  empire,  a  British 
court  has  ruled. 

Britain’s  High  Court  awarded  the 
judgment — which  the  Financial 
Times  said  was  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  civil  award  ever  levied  against 
one  person  in  an  English  court — to 
liquidators  of  Bishopsgate  Invest¬ 
ment  Management,  which  under  the 
Maxwell  family’s  control  lost  track 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  pension  fund  assets. 

Bishopsgate  managed  pension  in¬ 
vestments  for  employees  of  compa¬ 
nies  controlled  by  Robert  Maxwell, 
who  died  mysteriously  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  leaving  his  publishing  empire 
with  more  than  $  1  billion  missing  and 
deeply  indebted.  It  soon  collapsed 
into  the  hands  of  liquidators.  Robert 
Maxwell’ s  holdings  included  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  which  filed  for 
bankruptcy  in  December. 

The  British  court  held  that  as  a 
Bishopsgate  director,  Kevin  Maxwell 
breached  his  fiduciary  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  pensioners.  The  judge  read  his 
ruling  in  open  court  after  a  two-hour 
closed  hearing. 

Kevin  Maxwell  said  he  did  not  de¬ 
fend  himself  in  the  case  because  he 
had  no  money  for  lawyers. 

In  a  statement  after  the  ruling,  he 
said,  “Had  I  had  the  resources,  I  would 
have  strenuously  denied  allegations 
of  breach  of  duty.” 

Kevin  Maxwell  has  said  he  is  in¬ 
solvent  and  is  trying  to  negotiate  with 
creditors,  who  nevertheless  plan  to 
force  him  into  bankruptcy.  His  assets 
have  been  frozen,  and  he  and  his 
brother  Ian  face  criminal  charges  from 
the  pension  scandal. 

Investigators  believe  the  Maxwells 
raided  the  assets  of  pension  funds  as¬ 
sets  to  buy  stock  in  Maxwell  Com¬ 
munication  Corp.  and  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers.  Loans  to  the  Maxwell 
empire  hinged  on  the  value  of  stock 
used  as  collateral. 
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When  a  confused 
Truman  kept 
press  guessing 

T ruman,  Palestine,  and  the  Press: 
Shaping  Conventional  Wisdom  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 

Bruce  J.  Evensen.  (Greenwood  Press, 
88  Post  Road  West,  Box  5007,  West- 
port,  Conn.  06881).  248  pages.  $5. 

Who  should  determine  foreign  pol¬ 
icy — the  president,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  press  or  the  people? 

Back  in  Harry  Truman’s  de- 
mythologized  first  term  all  these 
forces — not  to  mention  powerful  in¬ 
ternational  lobbies — saw  themselves 
as  a  shaper  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

If  Harry  Truman  is  idealized  these 
days,  one  has  to  look  back  at  his  con¬ 
fusing  handling  of  Palestinian  parti¬ 
tion  question  in  1947  and  1948  to  re¬ 
alize  that  the  buck  did  not  always  stop 
with  him,  as  the  motto  on  his  desk  said. 

His  administration  was  deeply  di¬ 
vided  over  the  issue  of  Palestine. 
While  he  gave  out  signals  favoring 
partition,  the  State  Department  and 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
gave  the  message  that  the  government 
favored  a  United  Nations  supervisory 
trusteeship  over  the  troubled  Middle 
East  land. 

Truman,  who  did  not  want  to  be 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  the  press  as  not 
knowing  what  his  own  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  doing,  reversed  himself  and 
prepared  to  delay  support  of  partition. 

Mixed  up  in  the  complex  politics 
was  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
and  fears  that  partition  would  mean  a 
Middle  East  war  and  possibly  involve 
the  Soviets. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  the 
U.S.  policy  was.  “The  Times  won¬ 
dered  whether  Truman’s  untimely 
vacillation  had  killed  his  political  fu¬ 
ture.  It  was  among  those  papers  that 
believed  the  firestorm  following  the 
switch  on  partition  might  lead  to  Tru¬ 
man’ s  withdrawal  from  the  presiden¬ 
tial  primaries.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  notes 
Evensen,  blamed  the  Truman  debacle 
on  his  failure  to  involve  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
Palestine. 

Leaks  from  secret  hearings  “began 
popping  up  .  .  .  faster  than  either  the 
White  House  or  its  press  office  could 
plug  them.”  However,  the  buck  at  last 
stopped  with  Truman. 


“Truman  had  his  revenge.  Career 
diplomats  had  publicly  humiliated 
him  in  switching  to  trusteeship;  now 
he  made  life  difficult  for  them  by 
switching  back  to  partition  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  Israel.” 

The  press  and  public  developed  a 
concerted  voice  supporting  partition, 
and  it  “turned  out  to  be  a  powerful 
force  the  administration  could  not 
buck,  although  the  State  Department 
tried  to  and  failed.” 

Evensen  is  assistant  professor  in 
communication  at  DePaul  University, 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Truman.  David  McCullough.  (Si¬ 
mon  &  Schuster,  Rockefeller  Center, 
1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,N.Y.  10020).  1,1 17  pages.  $30. 

“For  most  of  his  time  in  office,  Tru¬ 
man  had  enjoyed  extremely  good  re¬ 
lations  with  the  working  press  of 
Washington,”  David  McCullough 
notes  in  his  new,  definitive  popular 
biography  of  the  33rd  president.  “He 
genuinely  liked  and  respected  most 
reporters.” 

Truman  held  regular  weekly  press 
conferences  and  was  available  for 
questions  from  those  who  would  gal¬ 
lop  along  on  his  brisk  early-morning 
walks.  Truman  reportedly  told  daugh¬ 
ter  Margaret,  “Reporters  are  people 
who  sell  stories — help  them  sell  sto¬ 
ries.”  Wrote  a  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  Cabell  Phillips:  “No  president 
of  the  last  50  years  was  so  widely  and 
warmly  liked  by  reporters  as  Mr.  T ru¬ 
man.” 

However,  it  was  not  so  neat  with  a 
number  of  key  publishers  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists.  McCullough  in¬ 
vokes  the  T ruman  labels :  Roy  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  “a 
fat  no-good  can  of  lard”;  Westbrook 
Pegler,  “a  rat”;  Walter  Winchell  and 
Drew  Pearson,  “newsliars”;  Stewart 
and  Joseph  Alsop,  “the  Sop  sisters.” 

McCullough  details  Truman’s 
greatest  press  conference  blunder, 
Nov.  30, 1950.  Truman  indicated  that 
the  atom  bomb  was  an  option  in  the 
Korean  War,  Just  one  of  the  weapons 
in  the  arsenal,  if  needed.  It  sent  shock 
waves  around  the  world. 

McCullough,  a  storyteller,  fills  out 
the  scenes  with  significant  detail. 
“Truman  stood  erect  as  always,  his 
fingertips  pressing  on  a  tabletop  as 
he  spoke.  Sometimes  between  ques¬ 
tions  he  would  sip  from  a  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter  or  twist  the  heavy  gold  Masonic 


ring  on  his  left  hand.” 

Truman’ s  famous  letter  protesting 
a  Washington  Post  critic’s  negative 
assessment  of  the  singing  ability  of 
daughter  Margaret  is  not  here  in  con¬ 
text. 

The  firing  of  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  is  played  out  dramatically, 
with  an  account  of  how  MacArthur 
took  his  story  to  a  record  30  million 
tv  audience. 

McCullough  discusses  the  media 
coverage  of  Truman’s  whistle-stop 
train  campaign  in  1948,  but  delves 
also  into  other  campaign  factors.  All 
press  releases  were  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages  and  made 
available  to  ethnic  newspapers.  A 1 6- 
page,  four-color  comic  book.  The 
Story  of  Harry  Truman,  was  pre¬ 
pared.  When  rival  candidate  Thomas 
Dewey  produced  a  short  lofty  cam¬ 
paign  film  for  movie  theaters,  the 
Truman  camp  demanded  equal  time 
and  produced  a  more  honest,  less 
slick  documentary  about  Truman, 
making  him  look  the  more  down-to- 
earth.  McCullough’s  Truman  was  a 
master  of  the  media,  although  the  me¬ 
dia  and  even  Truman  did  not  always 
know  it. 

*  *  * 

American  Profiles:  Somebodies 
and  Nobodies  Wbo  Matter.  Walt 
Harrington.  (University  of  Missouri 
Press,  2910  LeMone  Blvd.,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201).  291  pages.  $24.95. 

Harrington  reprints  here  15  of  his 
profile  features  produced  for  the 
Washinton  Post  Magazine  where  he 
(See  REVIEWS  on  page  35) 


Jouinalism  Fellowship 
in  Japan 

(Nov.-Dee.,  1992) 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
for  a  two-week  working  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Japan  including  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reporting/research  project 
and  introductory  tour  of  the  Japa- 
nesepress.  Application  deadline 
is  September  11.  For  application 
information,  call: 

THE  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 

(Reston,  Viiqnia) 

(703)  620-5984 
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Targeting  ‘tweens’ 

Chicago  Tribune’s  KidNews  goes  after  9-  to  IS-year-old  readers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  a  bold  move  to  attract  pre-ado¬ 
lescent  readers  —  those  “tweens” 
aged  9  to  13  —  the  Chicago  Tribune 
is  rolling  out  a  new  weekly  section  it 
concedes  may  not  be  welcome  in  some 
homes. 

“Some  parents  are  not  going  to  be 
entirely  happy  with  it.  We  anticipate 
there  may  be  parents  who  say,  ‘Can¬ 
cel  my  subscription,’  ”  said  Steve 
Cvengros,  editor  of  the  new  section, 
KidNews. 

KidNews,  he  adds,  is  not  something 
for  parents  to  read  to  kids  —  it  will- 
be  a  kids’  newspaper  with  its  own  sen¬ 
sibilities. 

Based  on  the  prototype,  and  the 
still-evolving  ideas  of  the  KidNews 
staff,  that  sensibility  includes  the  kind 
of  news  and  features  any  parent  would 
be  glad  their  kid  was  reading  —  as 
well  as  themes,  observations  and  jokes 
with  a  limited  appeal  beyond  a  lunch¬ 
room  table  of  sixth-graders. 

“What’s  the  difference  between 
boogers  and  broccoli?”  one  “Playing 
Around”  page  kneeslapper  asks. 
“Kids  won’t  eat  broccoli.” 

Among  the  planned  regular  features 
will  be  an  advice  column  promising 
“frank  answers  to  tough  questions.” 
Cvengros  gives  the  example  of  a  girl 
writing  to  complain  her  parents  won’ t 
let  her  wear  a  bra  yet. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  dose  of  sports 
news  aimed  at  both  boys  and  girls, 
something  demanded  by  the  several 
focus  groups  that  helped  form  Kid¬ 
News. 

And  there  will  be  a  column  entitled 
“In  Your  Face,”  which  will  empha¬ 
size  what  Cvengros  calls  “kids’ 
rights.” 

Tough  news 

A  page  of  KidNews  will  feature  a 
kids’  take  on  current  events.  The  pro¬ 
totype  featured  an  article  from  USA 
Today  about  teen-agers  who  looted 
during  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  and  are 
not  apologetic  about  it. 

“From  our  point  of  view,  it’s  basic 
newspapering,”  Cvengros  said  of  the 
editorial  mix.  “We  want  to  write  about 
what  kids  are  talking  about.” 

The  Tribune  is  also  confident  that 
as  many  parents  will  be  attracted  as 
turned  off  by  KidNews,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  Dave  Murphy  says. 


Chicago  Tribune’s  KidNews 


“We’ll  have  parents  who  will  say, 
‘Sign  me  up.  Someone  is  talking  to 
my  kids  in  a  way  they  understand,”’ 
Murphy  said. 

With  more  parents  worried  about 
their  children’s  reading  habits,  Mur¬ 
phy  said,  KidNews  is  likely  to  win 
parental  acceptance. 


“Preps  Plus,”  which  runs  extensive 
features  on  high  school  sports  on 
weekends  during  the  school  year. 

Very  young  children  have  been  tar¬ 
geted  by  the  “Spots”  pages  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics.  They  feature  a  Dalma- 
tion  mascot  and  simple  puzzles  and 
jokes. 

KidNews,  the  Tribune  says,  is  the 
first  formal  attempt  to  capture  pre- 
pubescent  and  young  teen-agers. 

It  is  a  logical  idea  that  had  been 
kicking  around  for  several  years,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  Dave  Mur¬ 
phy  said. 

“The  kids  need  it,  the  advertisers 
need  it  —  and  we  [in  the  newspaper 
industry]  need  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  like 
a  marketer’s  dream.” 

Indeed,  the  Tribune  is  taking  the 
unusual  step  of  rolling  out  KidNews 
far  in  advance  —  with  lots  of  trade 
ads  and  other  promotions  —  because 
it  is  convinced  many  newspapers  will 
soon  have  their  own  versions. 

“We  entirely  expect  all  of  [the  Tri¬ 
bune’ s  competitors]  will  have  some¬ 
thing  like  KidNews  by  the  time  we 
come  out,”  Cvengros  said.  “We  just 
feel  so  comfortable  that  KidNews  will 
be  the  best.” 

Marketer’s  dream 

“The  market  segment  of  tweens  is 
certainly  no  secret  to  publishers. 


“Their  perception  of  their  worid  is  much  bigger  than 
many  aduits  think.” 


KidNews  was  scheduled  to  make 
its  debut  as  a  weekly  broadsheet  sec¬ 
tion  Aug.  18. 

Missing  reader  link 
KidNews  is  the  latest  product  — 
almost  a  hitherto  missing  link  —  in 
the  Tribune’s  decade-long  effort  to 
bring  young  readers  into  the  paper. 

The  effort  began  in  the  early  1 980s 
with  the  “Friday”  tabloid  entertain¬ 
ment  section.  Over  the  years  features 
such  as  the  “Teen  Movie  Panel”  of 
high  school  student  film  reviewers 
were  added  to  attract  more  teen-agers. 

Other  efforts  to  lure  teen-agers 
were  sprinkled  through  the  paper, 
ranging  from  the  “In  Style”  feature 
added  to  the  Wednesday  Style  tab  and 


Magazines  have  been  targeting 
tweens  furiously  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  with  publications  such  as 
Sports  Illustrated  for  Kids;  Zillions, 
a  Consumer  Reports  magazine;  or  the 
juvenile  version  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

One  reason  for  the  attention  is  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  tween 
years  are,  as  retail  ad  manager  Mur¬ 
phy  says,  “the  years  when  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  beginning  to  ex¬ 
plode.”  They  are  also  years  when 
brand  loyalty  begins  to  develop. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  tweens  may  be  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  print. 

Saturday  morning  tv  viewership, 
for  example,  declined  a  full  13%  be- 
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tween  1990  and  1991  among  children 
aged  2  to  1 1 ,  according  to  People  Me¬ 
ter  monitoring  by  A.C.  Nielson  Co. 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  surprises 
that  emerged  from  several  KidNews 
focus  groups,  Murphy  says,  is  how  fa¬ 
miliar  tweens  are  with  the  daily  paper. 

“That’s  not  to  say  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  newspaper  habit,  but  they 
have  a  good  sense  of  [the  paper],” 
Murphy  said. 

Tweens,  happily,  are  also  partial  to 
advertising,  Murphy  says  the  focus 
groups  found. 

For  their  part,  advertisers  at  this 
early  stage  have  given  the  product  a 
fairly  warm  reception,  the  Tribune 
says.  Still  to  come  are  pitches  to  non- 
traditional  categories  such  as  base¬ 
ball  cards. 

Just  by  its  nature,  however,  Kid- 
News  is  likely  to  help  the  Tribune  win 
advertisers  throughout  the  paper, 
Murphy  said. 

“Advertisers  are  always  asking  the 
newspaper  industry  what  it  is  doing  to 
address  the  issue  of  stagnant  newspa¬ 
per  penetration,  etc.,”  Murphy  added. 

“So  it’s  great  to  be  able  to  show 
them  something  like  this  that  shows 
we  are  reaching  out,  we’re  taking  a 
risk  —  and  we’re  doing  it  during  abad 
economic  time  because  we  want  to 
build  brand  loyalty  for  the  Tribune 
and  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Kids’  journalism 

While  the  marketing  appeal  of  Kid- 
News  may  be  straightforward,  the 
journalistic  issues  it  raises  are  far 


more  complex. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  ages  to  target. 

The  Tribune  quickly  discovered 
that  material  written  to  the  fourth-  or 
fifth-grader  will  be  disliked  and  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  seventh-  or  eighth- 
grader. 

On  the  other  hand,  news  and  graph¬ 
ics  aimed  at  the  older  children  would 
be  read  avidly  by  the  younger  kids. 

U sing  this  “aspirational”  effect.  Kid- 


fore  quoting  a  minor,  Cvengros  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  KidNews  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  parent-free  opinions  and 
news. 

Three  weeks  before  launch,  the  pa¬ 
per’ s  legal  staff  had  not  yet  formu¬ 
lated  a  firm  policy. 

KidNews  writers  are  likely  to  face 
challenges  in  presenting  material  to 
tweens,  who  turn  out  to  be  a  de¬ 
manding  audience. 

“It  seems  they  are  very  sensitive  to 


KidNews,  he  adds,  is  not  something  for  parents  to 
read  to  kids  —  it  wiii  be  a  kids’  newspaper  with  its  own 
sensibiiities. 


News  aims  most  directly  at  the  1 1  -  and 
12-year-old,  and  expects  to  get  read¬ 
ers  aged  13  and  14  as  well  as  9  and  10. 

To  keep  current  with  readers,  the 
Tribune  is  considering  forming  pan¬ 
els  of  children  who  would  act  as  con¬ 
sultants,  or  making  periodic  field  trips 
to  local  schools. 

By  far  the  thorniest  problem  Kid¬ 
News  is  wrestling  with  is  how  to  iden¬ 
tify  children  in  news  stories. 

“[Child  actor]  McCauley  Culkin  of 
course  is  a  public  figure,  but  is  Kelly 
Nelson  of  Evanston?”  KidNews  edi¬ 
tor  Steve  Cvengros  said. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  catalog  for 
child  molesters,”  he  added. 

Standard  Tribune  practice  requires 
reporters  to  get  parental  permission  be¬ 


things  that  don’t  ring  true,”  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Dave  Murphy  said. 

“You’d  hear  them  in  focus  groups 
say  a  lot,  ‘Oh,  that’s  not  how  it  is.’  I 
think  we  could  run  the  risk  of  trying 
to  be  too  cool,”  he  added. 

Similarly,  editorial  will  need  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  group  that  sees  both  the  school 
corridor  in  Niles,  Ill.,  and  riot-torn 
South  Central  L.A.  as  equally  inti¬ 
mate  locales. 

“Define  local  news  for  kids:  It 
ranges  all  over,”  Murphy  said.  “What 
we  found  from  the  focus  groups  is  how 
big  they  perceive  their  world.. ..Their 
perception  of  their  world  is  much  big¬ 
ger  than  many  adults  think.  A  kid’s 
world  is  both  bigger  and  smaller  than 
an  adult’s.” 


Microsoft  co-founder  backs  SureFind 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  co-founder  of  a  firm  named 
“Company  of  the  Year”  by  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  Co.  is  putting  his  money  be¬ 
hind  a  former  Times  reporter  who  has 
become  a  headache  for  his  former  em¬ 
ployer. 

Portland  Trailblazers  owner  Paul 
Allen,  who  with  Bill  Gates  founded 
the  hugely  successful  Microsoft  Corp. 
of  Redmond,  Wash.,  has  become  a 
“major  investor”  in  SureFind  Classi¬ 
fieds  By  Telephone,  according  to 
SureFind  president  James  E.  Lalonde. 

Starred  by  Lalonde,  Seattle-based 
SureFind  lists  classified  automobile 
and  property  ads.  Buyers  with  re¬ 
quests  for  specific  types  of  vehicles 
or  homes  can  hear  the  ads  or  request 
a  free  fax  copy. 

Special  software  searches  Sure- 
Find’s  inventory  to  match  listings 
with  callers’  requests.  Callers  select¬ 
ing  particular  ads  can  be  automati¬ 


cally  connected  with  the  advertiser. 
Another  feature  automatically  calls 
or  faxes  an  interested  party  when  an 
ad  for  an  appropriate  vehicle  or  prop¬ 
erty  is  placed. 

The  jointly  operated  Seattle  Times 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  refuse 
to  run  SureFind  ads  in  their  classified 
ad  sections  and  will  not  allow  its  client 
real  estate  firms  to  mention  SureFind 
or  its  telephone  number  in  their  ads 
(E&P,  June  20). 

Lalonde  said  the  JOA  unfairly  uses 
its  monopoly  to  deny  SureFind  ef¬ 
fective  ad  positioning. 

Times  president  H.  Mason  Size¬ 
more  called  Lalonde’ s  charge  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  his  company’s  classified 
policy,  which  places  SureFind  ads  un¬ 
der  service  organizations  rather  than 
“Homes  for  Sale,”  as  SureFind  re¬ 
quested.  Lalonde  refused  to  buy  space 
elsewhere  in  the  newspapers. 

Sizemore  also  said  the  papers  pro¬ 
hibit  cross-referenced  ads  that  allow 


firms  with  electronic  services  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  real  estate  advertisers. 

U.S.  Sen.  Brock  Adams  took  up 
SureFind’s  cause  in  the  spring,  when 
he  suggested  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  examine  “anti-competitive  be¬ 
havior  of  newspapers”  when  it  con¬ 
siders  regulating  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies’  information 
services. 

An  Adams  aide  told  a  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  reporter  that  the  Washington 
senator  was  promoting  fair  competi¬ 
tion  rather  than  seeking  revenge  on 
the  Times  for  its  publication  of  alle¬ 
gations  of  sexual  misconduct  —  fol¬ 
lowing  which  Adams  dropped  his  bid 
for  re-election. 

SureFind  began  its  voice  classified 
services  in  February  with  real  estate 
listings.  In  May  it  added  used  cars. 
Lalonde  said  that  other  advertiser  ser¬ 
vices  are  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

(See  BACKER  on  page  35) 
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Reilly  replaces  Thomas  in  Cybergraphic  coup 

Still  a  shareholder,  co-founder  Thomas  starts  his  own  firm 


By  Jim  Rosenberg  | 

The  board  of  directors  of  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems,  headquartered  in 
South  Melbourne,  Australia,  has 
ousted  Les  Thomas  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive. 

Last  month  he  resigned  as  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  parent  company 
and  two  weeks  later  was  replaced  as 
president  of  its  U.S.  arm.  Cyber¬ 
graphic  Systems  Inc.  of  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Senior  vice  president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  Robert  Brierley  was 
named  to  replace  Thomas  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  U.S. 
subsidiary.  Brierley  served  in  finan¬ 
cial  management  positions  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  components  industry  for  1 1 
years  before  joining  Cybergraphic 
two  years  ago.  He  said  he  has  no  stake 
in  the  company. 

‘Tyranny  of  distance’ 

Thomas,  a  New  Zealander,  and  four 
other  Australian  engineers  founded 
Cybergraphic  Systems  five  years  ago. 
Since  then,  he  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  North  America  refining  the 
firm’s  computerized  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  and  drumming  up  business  at 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers.  But 
in  the  last  18  months.  Cybergraphic 
directors  in  Australia  reportedly 
sought  to  wrest  control  of  the  parent 
company  from  him. 

Earlier,  Thomas  had  moved  from 
New  England  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  and  staffers  worked  full  time 
to  get  news  and  ad  pagination  up  and 
running  at  the  ill-fated  sports  daily 
The  National.  He  stayed  in  New  Y ork, 
where  he  opened  a  business  office  for 
the  company. 

Thomas,  now  43,  said  he  is  form¬ 
ing  his  own  business  in  New  York  and 
remains  a  Cybergraphic  shareholder 
and  director. 

Interviewed  earlier  this  month,  he 
said  shareholders  told  him  in  May  they 
wanted  to  sell  the  entire  company. 

“To  their  surprise,”  he  said,  “I 
found  some  interested  parties. ..and 
then  they  [the  directors]  changed  their 
minds.” 

At  that  point,  Thomas  continued, 
he  made  his  own  offer,  for  the  U.S. 
company  only,  a  bid  the  directors  re¬ 
jected. 


Les  Thomas 


The  parent  company  had  cut  back 
its  work  force  when  it  got  out  of  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and  more  recently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas,  the  U.S.  company 
has  seen  25%  of  its  staff  laid  off. 

Brierley  denied  that  figure  and  de¬ 
ferred  further  comment  until  com¬ 
pleting  discussions  with  employees, 
customers  and  prospects. 

Thomas,  Cybergraphic’s  founder 
and  former  chief,  wished  the  company 
well  and  said  he  expected  its  U.S.  busi¬ 


ness  to  be  showing  systems  in  the 
years  ahead. 

He  nevertheless  called  his  depar¬ 
ture  a  “great  opportunity”  to  pursue 
business  on  his  own  and  “not  have  to 
deal  with  these  absentee  landlords,” 
in  Australia. 

“It’s  a  tyranny  of  distance. ..so¬ 
cially,  economically,”  he  said. 

‘Codeless  system’ 

Unencumbered  by  a  non-compete 
agreement,  Thomas  said  he  is  ready 
to  go  after  the  same  market  and  his 
new  company  will  have  a  competing 
product  “well  before  Christmas.” 

Still,  he  added,  “It’s  not  nice  to  see 


five  years’  work  gone  down  in  a  few 
months.” 

Working  from  his  earlier  ideas  for 
fast  prototyping  and  software  pro¬ 
duction,  Thomas  said  that  it  is  a  great 
burden  to  modify  millions  of  lines  of 
code  to  enhance  an  existing  system. 
But  beyond  notions  of  fast  prototyp¬ 
ing,  he  added  that  by  starting  from 
scratch  using  existing  tools  and  ap¬ 
plications,  a  superior  product  can  be 
created  in  far  less  time  than  in  years 
past. 

“We’re  probably  talking  about  one 
one-thousandth  the  amount  of  code” 
ordinarily  needed  to  prepare  a  pub¬ 
lishing  system,  said  Thomas,  adding 
that  Cybergraphic’s  products  repre¬ 
sent  about  300  man-years  of  work. 

Further  lengthening  development 
times  for  new  systems,  he  said,  are 
constant  changes  sought  by  first-time 
buyers,  who  are  often  vendors’  part¬ 
ners  of  a  sort. 

Another,  fairly  recent,  change  in 
the  newspaper  systems  market  that  he 
said  is  hurting  all  vendors  is  the 
greater  cost  created  by  long  sales  cy¬ 
cles,  which  now  amount  to  years 
rather  than  months. 

He  attributed  that  in  part  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  individuals  with  immediate 
authority  to  spend  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  necessary  to  develop  new  sys¬ 


tems.  On  the  positive  side,  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  many  buyers  now  employ 
staffers  with  far  more  knowledge  of 
such  matters  as  networks  and 
databases  than  they  did  in  the  past. 

Thomas  voiced  a  now-familiar 
complaint  that  newspapers,  with  lit¬ 
tle  appreciation  for  the  value  of  soft¬ 
ware,  have  hammered  vendors’  prof¬ 
its,  forcing  some  to  merge  with  other, 
usually  larger,  companies. 

Not  a  product  line  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense,  Thomas  described  his 
latest  work  as  “a  codeless  system” 
that  “doesn’t  require  a  lot  of  engi¬ 
neering.” 

Starting  with  already-available 


Thomas,  now  43,  said  he  is  forming  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  and  remains  a  Cybergraphic  share- 
hoider  and  director. 
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technology,  much  of  it  consisting  of 
so-called  off-the-shelf  products,  pro¬ 
vides  a  certain  measure  of  function¬ 
ality  right  from  the  start,  said  Thomas. 
It  may  also  overcome  problems  with 
price  and  delivery  timetables,  and 
speed  the  slow  sales  cycles. 

Working  with  his  new  company  is 
former  Cybergraphic  sales  executive 
Kathy  Schaefer,  and  Thomas  said  sev¬ 
eral  other  Cybergraphic  staffers  are 
also  prepared  to  join  him. 

More  generally,  he  said,  there  is  a 
pool  of  talent  waiting  —  people  on 
the  sidelines  who  are  frustrated  with 
the  industry’s  direction  and  eager  to 
re-enter  the  business. 

“I  think  we’re  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  proprietary  software,”  he 
remarked,  likening  the  situation  to  the 


decline  of  proprietary  hardware  in  the 
1980s.  “That’s  the  issue  I  want  to  ad¬ 
dress  with  this  new  venture.” 

Thomas  maintains  that  prospects 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  assembling 
systems  from  proven  products,  be¬ 
cause  he  often  hears  the  refrain, 
“We’ve  been  telling  you  that  all 
along.” 

He  said  that  working  within  an  es¬ 
tablished  company  meant  “always 
selling  a  product.”  As  a  result,  he  con¬ 
ceded,  he  was  often  deaf  to  what  cus¬ 
tomers  were  saying  or  heard  only  what 
he  wanted  to  hear. 

“People  are  less  and  less  inclined 
to  buy  total  solutions,”  said  Thomas, 
who  called  such  product  offerings 
“phantoms.”  Some  newspapers,  he 
continued,  are  already  doing  much  of 


the  work  themselves,  although  not  al¬ 
ways  happily  or  successfully. 

Asked  if  he  intends  to  exhibit  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
TEC  show  next  year,  he  said  he  will 
be  there,  but  with  less  to  show  because 
his  approach  runs  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  even  having  a  new  or  upgraded  sys¬ 
tem  to  demonstrate. 

Apart  from  his  new  venture, 
Thomas  is  exploring  other  areas  in¬ 
volving  newspapers,  but  he  would 
only  say  that,  because  many  prepress 
functions  have  already  been  fully 
computerized,  innovative  efforts 
should  focus  on  where  the  publishing 
and  communications  industries  come 
together. 

“The  way  to  do  that  is  to  be  involved 
with  both  of  them,”  he  said. 


Newspaper  tech  managers  on  the  move 


Gene  Janski,  formerly  operations 
vice  president  at  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  was  named  production  vice 
president  for  the  Houston  Post.  Re¬ 
porting  to  executive  vice  president 
Reagon  Seaver,  Janski  is  responsible 
for  production,  the  physical  plant  and 
security. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times  Herald, 
which  closed  late  last  year,  J anski  held 
management  positions  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Shelton  retired  June  30, 
ending  four  decades  at  the  Patriot 
Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he 
served  as  production  director  for  the 
last  15  years.  A  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Association,  he  continues  as  a  part- 
time  newsprint  consultant  with 
Prescott  Publishing  Co.,  the  Ledger’ s 
parent  corporation,  which  also  oper¬ 
ates  MPG  Newspapers  in  Plymouth. 

Assistant  circulation  director 
Richard  Lakus  was  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  director  of  printing 
and  distribution  at  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
adding  press  and  platemaking  to  his 
current  circulation  responsibilities, 
which  he  has  held  since  joining  the 
Ledger  in  1 988.  Lakus  earlier  had  been 
circulation  director  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette.  He  is  also 
a  past  president  of  both  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation  Ex¬ 
ecutives  and  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  W.  Rogers  was  appointed 
vice  president  of  operations  at  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  af¬ 
filiate  of  Media  General  that  publishes 


the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  He  is 
in  charge  of  the  company’ s  buildings, 
grounds,  all  operations  at  the  new 
Hanover  County  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  facility,  and  engineering  and 
production  operations  at  the  down¬ 
town  plant. 

Operations  director  at  RNI  since 
1 990,  Rogers  joined  the  company  five 
years  earlier  as  assistant  production 
director.  He  had  earlier  worked  at  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Sun.  Rogers  is  a  director  of  the  Mid¬ 
American  Production  Conference. 

RNI  also  announced  the  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  S.  Y oung  as  en¬ 
gineering  director,  in  which  position 
he  is  responsible  for  all  electronic, 
electrical  and  mechanical  mainte¬ 
nance  downtown  and  at  the  Hanover 
production  plant.  Before  joining  RNI 
in  1973,  Young  was  an  environmen¬ 
tal  engineer  with  EMC  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Skipper  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  Matthew  Oliver 
was  named  engineering/maintenance 
manager  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel.  The  appointments  are  part 
of  a  reorganization  plan  in  the  Oper¬ 
ations  Division.  It  also  included  the 
promotion  of  composing  room  man¬ 
ager  Ken  Wilkinson  to  prepress  man¬ 
ager,  in  which  position  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  ad  services  and  compos¬ 
ing  departments. 

Skipper  is  responsible  for  plate  and 
camera,  press,  newsprint  operations 
and  packaging.  He  moved  to  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  after  20  years  with  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel,  where  his  positions 
included  photo  editor,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  quality  assurance  coor¬ 
dinator.  He  supervised  the  project 


team  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  paper’s  Regional 
Production  Center  in  Lake  County, 
where  he  became  production  man¬ 
ager.  Both  papers  are  Tribune  Co. 
publications. 

Oliver  oversees  systems  support 
and  the  electrical  and  machine  de¬ 
partments.  He  spent  10  years  with 
Times  Journal  Co.,  Springfield,  Va., 
where  he  worked  as  a  maintenance 
mechanic  and  supervisor  and  was 
named  building/maintenance  man¬ 
ager  in  1988. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Gilman  was  promoted 
to  vice  president,  systems  and  tech¬ 
nology,  at  the  New  York  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elise  J.  Ross,  who  was 
named  a  New  York  Times  Co.  vice 
president  last  month  (E&P,  July  4). 
Gilman  is  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  development 
of  all  Times  business  and  news  com¬ 
puter  systems,  as  well  as  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  paper’s  new  information 
technology  strategy  and  operation  of 
the  prepress  department. 

With  the  Times  since  1983,  Gilman 
was  most  recently  deputy  director  of 
systems  and  technology.  He  earlier 
served  in  several  production  and  cir¬ 
culation  positions  at  the  Times,  in¬ 
cluding  a  stint  as  its  first  national  edi¬ 
tion  circulation  manager.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Times,  Gilman  worked  at  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  initially 
as  a  reporter  and  later  in  various  edit¬ 
ing  positions,  including  assistant 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Susan  Hunt,  former  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  operations  department  adminis- 

(See  TECH  PEOPLE  on  page  35) 
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Vendors’  appointments 


Sun  Chemical  Corp.  has  named 
George  F.  Derby  general  manager  of 
its  News  Ink  Division,  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.  Reporting  to  Sun  vice  president 
Louis  J.  Gaspari,  Derby  is  in  charge 
of  all  news  ink  sales,  marketing,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  technical  support  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  and  former  executive  with  Pub¬ 
lishers  Equipment  Corp.  became 
president  of  press  manufacturer  KB  A- 
Motter  Corp.  when  PEC  acquired 
Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  in  1 989.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  PEC,  Derby  held  sales 
management  positions  at  Rockwell 
International. 

*  *  * 

Polychrome  Corp.,  Fort  Lee,  N.J., 
has  appointed  four  executives  to  newly 
created  positions.  Thomas  Bittner 
was  named  operations  vice  president. 
Now  responsible  for  worldwide  mar¬ 
keting  and  research  and  development, 
Bittner  remains  in  charge  of  Poly¬ 
chrome  Europe,  where  he  joined  the 
company  in  1 986  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager. 

Ronald  E.  Muzillo  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  sales  vice  president,  overseeing 
sales  in  the  export,  trade  shop,  private 
label  and  newspaper  markets  and  the 
Canadian  branch  operation.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1966  as  a  salesman, 
rising  to  Polychrome  Americas’  sales 
vice  president  in  1981. 

As  special  projects  vice  president, 
Marvin  Lieberman  takes  charge  of 
various  worldwide  manufacturing  and 
engineering  support  projects,  includ¬ 
ing  studies  of  expansion  of  film  and 
plate  manufacturing  facilities.  The 
former  film  and  plate  manufacturing 
vice  president  also  lends  assistance  to 
the  Corporate  Engineering  Group  and 
aids  the  company’s  new  Colum'ous, 
Ga.,  plant  with  vendor  relationships. 

Richard  Spayde  was  named  Poly¬ 
chrome  Americas  division  branch  op¬ 
erations  vice  president,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  branch  sales,  na¬ 
tional  accounts,  dealer  sales,  branch 
operations  and  technical  operations. 
He  joined  Polychrome  after  26  years 
at  Kodak,  where  he  had  held  various 
sales  and  marketing  management  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

*  *  * 

D.  John  Youngman,  since  last 
November  a  director  of  Baldwin  T  ech- 
nology  Co.  Inc.,  Rowayton,  Conn., 
was  named  a  company  vice  president 
and  managing  director  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Baldwin  Europe  Consolidated 
B.V.  All  European  operations,  in¬ 


cluding  the  Best,  Holland,  headquar¬ 
ters,  report  to  Youngman.  The  lawyer 
is  chairman  of  Coates  Brothers  PLC, 
a  London-based  ink  and  resins  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Linotype-Hell  Co.,  Hauppauge, 
N.Y.,  has  formed  a  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  marketing  and  sales  team  for  its 
systems,  including  the  new  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  LinoPress.  The  team  is 
headed  by  business  manager  Bob  Lar¬ 
son,  who  joined  the  company  last  De¬ 
cember  after  having  spent  three  years 
at  Atex  as  director  of  marketing  for 
systems  and  services.  He  had  held 
management  positions  for  1 0  years  at 
Compugraphic. 

National  account  managers  are 
Martin  Bane,  formerly  with  Harris 
Corp.,  Information  International  Inc., 
Du  Pont  Imaging  Systems  and  Mono¬ 
type,  and  Christopher  C.  Crowl,  for¬ 
merly  with  Quadex  Corp.  and  most  re¬ 
cently  at  Atex  for  seven  years. 

LinoPress  marketing  manager  Jon 
Gerringue  joined  the  firm  last  De¬ 
cember  after  having  served  six  years 
as  new  front  end  marketing  manager 
at  Du  Pont/Camex.  He  had  earlier 
worked  for  CText,  Hendrix  and 
Hastech. 

Richard  Leuenroth  and  Shirley 
McGuinness  were  named  LinoPress 
senior  systems  specialists.  With  the 
company  since  1976,  Leuenroth  spe¬ 
cialized  in  customer  support  and 
PostScript  technologies.  McGuinness 
worked  for  the  last  five  years  as  a  lead 
technical  engineer  at  Atex,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  editorial  pagination  systems. 

*  *  * 

KBA-Motter  Corp.,  York,  Pa.,  pro¬ 
moted  administration  vice  president 
Scott  R.  Smith  to  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  He  succeeds  George 
Derby,  who  resigned  in  May.  Smith’s 
background  includes  15  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  equipment. 

4:  *  * 

Champion  International  Corp., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  promoted  Southeast 
regional  newsprint  sales  director 
Danny  Edwards  to  general  sales 
manager  at  the  company’ s  new  Hous¬ 
ton  sales  office,  where  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Southeast,  Southwest  and 
Central  regions. 

According  to  Champion,  the  new 
office  puts  the  sales  force  closer  to 
manufacturing  and  enables  it  to  bet¬ 
ter  support  recycling  efforts. 


Edwards  moved  to  Champion  from 
Bowater  Inc.  His  20  years  serving  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry  also 
included  technical  sales  with  U.S. 
Printing  Ink  Corp.  and  the  position  of 
production  director  at  the  Times 
News,  Burlington,  N.C. 

In  a  related  move,  Mike  W.  San¬ 
ford  joined  Champion  as  Southeast 
region  sales  manager.  His  six  years’ 
experience  elsewhere  in  the  newsprint 
industry  included  the  post  of  regional 
newsprint  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  has  named  Gary  Cosi- 
mini  the  business  development  man¬ 
ager  at  its  Communications  Products 
Division.  Based  in  New  York,  he  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  design  of  document 
communication  products  and  serves 
as  a  marketing  contact  for  potential 
customers.  The  products  enable  com¬ 
puter  users  to  communicate  format¬ 
ted  electronic  documents  intact  from 
one  type  of  computer  system  to  an¬ 
other. 

Cosimini  is  a  former  senior  art  di¬ 
rector  at  the  New  York  Times.  During 
his  16  years  with  the  Times,  he  man¬ 
aged  the  company’s  transition  from 
traditional  methods  of  creating  edi¬ 
torial  graphics  to  computer-based 
methods,  which  use  Adobe  applica¬ 
tions  and  PostScript  output  devices. 
Among  awards  for  his  work  is  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  he  shared  with  a  team 
for  explanatory  journalism.  Before 
joining  the  Times,  Cosimini  was  an 
art  director  and  deputy  editor  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  Sunday  Magazine 
and  production  manager  at  the  Vine¬ 
yard  Gazette,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Melville,  N.Y.,  has  appointed  Gail 
Gregg  Jolley  systems  sales  special¬ 
ist  for  the  Southeast  U.S.  and  Latin 
America.  She  reports  to  national  sales 
manager  Joe  Carfora.  Fluent  in  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  Jolley  was  an  inter¬ 
national  account  executive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  Co.  before  joining  Nikon. 
She  earlier  had  held  various  positions 
in  graphic  arts  industries  in  Miami, 
where  she  is  based. 

4:  4:  4: 

At  Ferag  Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Tom 
Dyson  was  promoted  from  project 
manager  to  system  engineering  man¬ 
ager,  reporting  to  system  engineering 
vice  president  Barry  Evans.  While 
maintaining  project  management  re- 
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sponsibilities,  Dyson  now  also  over¬ 
sees  day-to-day  operation  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  He  moved  to  Ferag  in  1990 
from  Vickers  Aerospace  Diagnostics 
Systems  Division,  where  he  served  as 
product  specialist  and  product  man¬ 
ager,  established  a  new  program  man¬ 
agement  department,  and  managed 
several  subcontract  projects  on  ad¬ 
vanced  aircraft.  He  had  earlier  worked 
for  Unisys  and  Simplex  Fire  Alarm  Co. 


Dewar  Information  Systems  Inc., 
Westmont,  Ill.,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  executives  to  separate 
business  units.  Martin  Joseph  Jaeger 
was  named  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  DISC’S  News  Media  Di¬ 
vision.  He  is  responsible  for  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  sales  and  installation  of  pub¬ 
lishing  software,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  integration  consulting 
services,  including  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  Dewar  Integration  Teams.  His 
background  includes  executive  posts 
at  three  Fortune  500  companies  and  a 
venture  in  management  consulting. 
Jaeger  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  a 
Forstman-Little  business  division. 

Former  operations  vice  president 
Richard  Secrest  was  named  to  head 
CyPrompt  Services,  a  third  strategic 
business  unit  at  Dewar.  As  its  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Se¬ 
crest  oversees  services  in  turnkey 
hardware,  software  and  related  equip¬ 
ment,  network  and  systems  configu¬ 
ration  services,  warranty  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  support  for  news¬ 
papers,  commercial  publishing  and 
other  computer  users  in  the  United 
States. 

*  *  * 

Chicago-based  Midwest  Publish¬ 
ers  Supply  Co.  has  appointed  Michael 
A.  Carfagnini  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1975  and  became  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Carfagnini’s  new  duties  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  MPS  sales  force  as 
well  as  trade  shows  and  major  news¬ 
paper  accounts.  The  prepress  and 
pressroom  supplier  also  has  a  division 
that  distributes  ergonomic  furniture. 

*  *  * 

Donohue  Inc.,  Quebec  City,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Michel 
Desbiens  as  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  as  well  as 
a  director  of  the  forest  products  com¬ 
pany.  He  replaces  Paul  Premont,  who 
resigned  in  late  spring  as  president, 
chief  operating  officer  and  director. 
Prior  to  joining  Donohue  in  January 
1991  as  senior  vice  president,  sales 
and  corporate  development,  Desbiens 
had  held  senior  management  positions 
with  major  pulp  and  paper  companies. 


Harper  Corp.  of  America,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  has  appointed  Cathy  Radford 
to  the  post  of  production  scheduling 
coordinator.  Radford  was  a  manufac¬ 
turing  associate  at  the  firm,  which 
makes  and  reconditions  anilox  rolls. 

*  *  * 

Perception  T  echnology  Corp.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  named  Dan  Maitland 
a  corporate  vice  president.  As  head  of 
the  Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
Division,  Maitland  assumes  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  customer 
service,  operations,  marketing  com¬ 
munications  and  manufacturing.  The 
appointment  was  announced  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  relocation  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  PEP  operations  from  its 
Oakville,  Ontario,  location  to  the  Can¬ 
ton  headquarters.  The  Oakville  facil¬ 
ity  will  continue  to  serve  Canadian 
customers.  The  move  includes  an  up¬ 
grade  to  new  digital  audio  production 
facilities  for  the  firm,  which  designs 
and  supplies  a  range  of  audiotex  and 
voice  response  systems  for  media 
companies. 

*  *  * 

At  Western  Lithotech,  St.  Louis, 
Dan  Sells  was  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  He  had  been 
senior  vice  president,  newspaper  and 
international  sales,  at  the  Mitsubishi 
Kasei  subsidiary. 

The  company  promoted  two  other 
vice  presidents.  With  Western 
Lithotech  since  1974,  Lane  Palmer, 
commercial  sales  vice  president  for 
North  American  operations,  is  now 
sales  and  marketing  vice  president. 
Manufacturing  vice  president  Wes¬ 
ley  K.  Gass,  with  the  firm  since  1 982, 
was  named  a  senior  vice  president, 
with  responsibility  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Springfield, 
Mo.,  plants.  He  will  also  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

In  a  more  recent  promotion,  ma¬ 
chinery  R&D  manager  John  Powers 
was  named  manager  of  the  machinery 
division.  With  the  company  for  1 1 
years.  Powers  now  oversees  all  divi¬ 
sional  operations,  including  manu¬ 
facturing  and  research  engineering. 

*  *  * 

Lendrum  Associates  Architecture 
&  Planning  Inc.  has  added  Thomas  J. 
Zandler  to  its  newspaper  facilities 
planning  group,  where  he  will  man¬ 
age  specific  domestic  and  foreign  pro¬ 
jects.  The  Phoenix-based  firm  cited 
Zandler’s  expertise  in  value  engi¬ 
neering  for  delivering  cost-conscious 
design  solutions. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Weaver  recently  founded 
the  Print  Media  Services  training  and 


consulting  firm  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  commercial  printers. 
Based  in  York,  Pa.,  Print  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  creates  archivable  computer- 
aided  training  programs  in  various 
media,  including  slides,  video  and 
CD-ROM.  Consulting  services  in¬ 
clude  management  systems  and  tech¬ 
niques,  print  quality  and  press  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  waste  reduc¬ 
tion,  troubleshooting  for  various 
prepress  and  press  processes,  imple¬ 
menting  new  technologies,  starting 
up  presses,  and  attaining  compliance 
with  environmental  regulations. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  McKay  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  Ill., 
where  he  serves  in  the  just-announced 
Office  of  the  President  with  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  president  James  D. 
Cavanaugh.  Reporting  to  the  office 
are  the  company’s  American,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asia  Pacific  business  units 
and  the  finance,  human  resources  and 
strategic  planning  staffs. 

Named  RGS  international  market¬ 
ing  director  in  1983,  McKay  moved 
up  to  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Europe.  He  joined  Rockwell’s  Morse 
Controls  Division  in  1970  as  district 
sales  manager,  later  became  European 
marketing  director  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Europe,  of  microelectric  prod¬ 
ucts,  then  moved  into  several  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  Rockwell’s 
automotive  business. 

Randall  Thomas  succeeds  McKay 
in  Europe.  The  former  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  RGS’s  Preston,  England, 
manufacturing  operations  joined 
Rockwell  in  1979,  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  its  W.P.  Bumpers  Ltd. 
and  Wilmot  Breeden  Ltd.  automotive 
components  units  before  moving  to 
RGS  in  1989. 

*  *  * 

Stephanie  Piche  has  formed  Piche 
and  Associates,  No.  Hampton,  N.H. 
The  prepress  consulting  firm  will  act 
as  an  integrator  of  off-the-shelf  tech¬ 
nology  for  publishing  production,  and 
will  provide  services  that  include  pur¬ 
chasing,  work-flow,  networking, 
color  prepress  and  training. 

In  1 0  years  on  both  sides  of  the  pre¬ 
press  industry,  Piche  started  in  type¬ 
setting  and  pasteup  and  in  circulation 
and  inserting  at  the  Nevada  Messen¬ 
ger  and  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  In  1985 
she  became  a  regional  sales  manager 
with  Digital  Technology.  She  moved 
to  Imaging  Systems  sales  at  System 
Integrators  Inc.,  and  was  later  a  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  at  Hyphen  Inc. 
Most  recently  she  headed  display  ad 
product  sales  and  marketing  for  Du 
Pont/Camex. 
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Out  of  the  South  into  syndication 

Alabama-born  Cynthia  Tucker  discusses  her  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Chronicle  Features  column 


By  David  Astor 

Several  well-known  writers  were 
born  or  lived  for  a  time  in  Monroeville, 
Ala.,  including  Truman  Capote,  nov¬ 
elist  Mark  Childress,  and  Harper  Lee 
of  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird  fame. 

“That’s  an  extraordinary  number 
of  literary  figures  for  acity  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  6,993,”  observed  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features  editor/general  manager 
Stuart  Dodds. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  syndication 
via  Chronicle,  another  Monroeville- 
born  writer  is  gaining  national  recog¬ 
nition  —  Cynthia  Tucker. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  editorial 
page  editor  does  a  column  that  has 
been  picked  up  by  about  25  papers, 
including  some  of  America’s  biggest, 
since  entering  syndication  this  spring. 
Dodds  called  this  a  “very  successful” 
debut  for  a  text  feature  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession. 

Tucker’s  Alabama  and  Georgia 
background  is  one  reason  why  “As  I 
See  It”  has  found  a  niche  on  opinion 
pages,  where  the  great  majority  of 
other  columns  are  by  writers  from  out¬ 
side  the  South. 

“I’m  a  Southerner  born  and  bred, 
and  I  want  that  point  of  view  to  come 
across,”  she  said. 

The  37-year-old  Tucker  added  that 
she  believes  it’s  to  her  advantage  as 
a  columnist  not  to  be  based  “inside  the 
Beltway.” 

Tucker  stated,  “No  matter  how 
good  a  columnist  you  are  or  how  so¬ 
phisticated  a  political  thinker,  you’re 
too  isolated  from  what  average  Amer¬ 
icans  are  doing,  saying,  and  thinking 
when  you’re  in  Washington,  D.C.  You 
can  misjudge  the  impact  of  things  on 
the  rest  of  the  country.” 

The  columnist  does  offer  her  share 
of  political  commentary  in  “As  I  See 
It,”  and  has  found  1992  to  be  a  very 
interesting  year.  “It’s  not  just  a  polit¬ 
ical  year,  but  an  exciting,  unusual  po¬ 
litical  year  in  a  lot  of  ways,”  she  said. 

Even  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
has  been  interesting  for  T ucker.  “U su- 
ally  August  is  deadly  dull  for  news¬ 
paper  writers,”  she  noted.  “You’re 
struggling.  Thank  heavens  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention!” 

Yet  T ucker  thinks  it  can  be  “bori  ng” 


Cynthia  Tucker 

for  readers  if  a  column  focuses  too 
much  on  politics  and  public  policy 
matters.  Tucker  uses  “As  1  See  It”  to 
also  discuss  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
including  international  affairs,  social 
issues,  people’s  everyday  concerns, 
her  own  life,  and  subjects  of  particu¬ 
lar  relevance  to  blacks  and  women. 

She  did  observe,  “One  of  my 
biggest  concerns  as  a  black  woman 
editorialist  is  not  to  be  pigeonholed. 
I  don’t  want  to  be  a  ‘black  columnist’ 
—  that’s  too  limiting.  I  don’t  want  to 
be  a  ‘woman  columnist’  —  that’s  too 
limiting.  I  have  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
terests  and  I  write  on  a  number  of  top¬ 
ics.  But  because  I  am  a  black  and  I  am 
a  woman,  so-called  ‘black  issues’  and 
so-called  ‘women’s  issues’  do  inter¬ 
est  me.” 

For  instance,  in  a  (pre-Chronicle) 
column  on  last  fall’s  Clarence 
Thomas-Anita  Hill  hearings.  Tucker 
wrote  that  “the  shameless  and  base¬ 
less  attacks  on  Ms.  Hill  and  her  liveli¬ 
hood  ought  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
why  she  would  not  have  come  forward 
1 0  years  ago  to  bring  a  charge  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  against  her  superior.” 

In  a  more  recent  syndicated  piece. 
Tucker  commented  on  how  stereo¬ 
types  put  forth  by  the  media  and  politi¬ 
cians  obscure  the  fact  that  many 
African-American  families  are  still 


intact.  “There  is  no  denying  that  the 
black  family  is  troubled,  as  is  the 
American  family  in  general,”  she 
stated,  while  adding  that  many  ex¬ 
tended  families  —  including  her  own 
—  are  “full  of  not  only  strong  and  de¬ 
termined  black  mothers  but  also  black 
fathers  who  have  loved  and  protected 
their  children  .  .  .  .” 

As  for  her  ideological  orientation, 
T ucker  said,  “I  am  certainly  a  liberal, 
and  I  don’t  run  away  from  the  word.” 
However,  she  sees  herself  as  a  “think¬ 
ing”  rather  than  “knee-jerk”  liberal 
whose  columns  don’t  always  take  pre¬ 
dictable  positions. 

For  example.  Tucker  wrote  in  one 
column  that  racism  shouldn’t  be 
blamed  for  all  the  troubles  of  African- 
Americans.  “It  is  highly  irresponsi¬ 
ble  to  pretend  that  a  young  mother 
who  constantly  responds  to  her  tod¬ 
dler  with  cross  words  and  harsh  licks 
is  not  causing  her  child  more  harm 
than  the  policies  of  racist  police  chiefs 
are  ever  likely  to  cause  .  .  .  .” 

Tucker  has  also  commented  on 
such  topics  as  abortion,  assault 
weapons,  child  poverty,  the  Clinton- 
Gore  ticket,  day  care,  “family  val¬ 
ues,”  gun  control,  Haitian  refugees, 
isolationism,  the  careers  of  Alex  Ha¬ 
ley  and  Thurgood  Marshall,  rape,  vol- 
unteerism,  and  the  controversy  over 
the  Atlanta  Braves  name  and  that 
baseball  team’s  fans  dressing  up  like 
Native  Americans. 

“(T)he  best  defense  against  assault 
by  stereotype  is  a  broadening  of  the 
available  images,”  wrote  Tucker. 
“Native  Americans  and  African- 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans 
are  prickly  about  portrayals  of  their 
peoples  as  drunks  and  simpletons  and 
criminals  because  there  are  so  few 
other  portrayals  in  the  popular  cul¬ 
ture  to  counteract  those.” 

Tucker  does  two  columns  a  week 
for  the  Constitution  —  of  which  one 
is  syndicated  by  Chronicle  —  and  de¬ 
votes  a  lot  of  time  to  these  pieces. 
However,  an  even  bigger  chunk  of  her 
50-to-60-hour  workweek  is  spent  in 
her  role  as  the  Constitution’s  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor,  a  position  she  was 
named  to  at  the  start  of  the  year. 

One  of  Tucker’s  responsibilities  is 
(See  TUCKER  on  page  30) 
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Tomczyk  offering  a  weekly  education  feature 


A  weekly  column  called  “Learning 
and  Loving  It”  is  being  self-syndi¬ 
cated. 

The  six-year-old  feature  —  pri¬ 
marily  targeted  at  parents  and  their 
children  —  includes  games,  projects, 
and  activities  for  a  variety  of  age 
groups. 

“My  goal  [is]  demystifying  educa¬ 
tion  for  parents  and  encouraging  their 
participation  in  the  learning  process,” 
said  columnist  Mary  Tomczyk,  a  cer¬ 
tified  teacher-consultant  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  as  a  special  education 
teacher  and  as  a  tutor.  The  mother  of 


Mary  Tomczyk 


four  has  also  taught  courses  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  level  for  teacher-trainees. 

She  is  the  author  of  the  Learning 
and  Loving  It  book,  which  went  into 
a  second  edition  last  year,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  speaker. 

Tomczyk  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 
1 147,  Brighton,  Mich.  48116  —  syn¬ 
dicates  her  column  to  40  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more  than 
1 .5  million.  Among  her  clients  are  the 
Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 


Burns  writing  business  column  for  Universal 


Scott  Burns,  a  business  columnist 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  News  since 
1985,  is  now  being  distributed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

Burns  does  three  columns  a  week 
—  two  with  a  question-and-answer 
format  and  one  of  an  analytical  na¬ 
ture.  He  discusses  topics  such  as  credit 
cards,  mutual  bonds,  private  pension 
plans,  where  to  put  money  in  a  time 
of  lower  interest  rates,  whether  a  15- 
or  30-year  mortgage  is  better,  how  to 


buy  a  home  in  a  soft  market,  and  so 
on. 

The  columnist  formerly  was  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  for  the  Boston  Herald 
and  a  consultant  for  Arthur  D.  Little. 
He  spent  six  years  as  a  director  and 
three  years  as  an  audit  chairman  of  a 
$45-mitlion  manufacturing  company. 

Burns’  books  include  Squeeze  It 
Till  the  Eagle  Grins  and  Home  Inc.: 
The  Hidden  Wealth  and  Power  of  the 
American  Household,  and  his  writing 


CF  will  distribute  IPS  material 


Columbia  Features  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Global  In¬ 
formation  Network  to  provide  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers,  starting 
this  fall,  with  columnists  who  write 
for  Inter  Press  Service. 

W riters  for  the  IPS  wire  include  “in¬ 
ternational  experts,  former  presidents, 
ministers,  and  Nobel  Prize  winners” 
from  almost  90  countries,  according 
to  Columbia.  They  focus  on  such  is¬ 
sues  as  the  New  World  Order,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Fidel  Castro,  the  drug  war,  the 
Middle  East,  and  privatization  of  the 
Third  World. 

Columbia  president  Bruce  Brown 
said  the  syndicate  “look(s)  forward  to 
using  our  new  ‘World  View’  feature 
as  a  beginning  to  establish  more  news 
features  from  Global  Information  Net¬ 
work  in  the  near  future.” 


Russian  articles 


Four  stories  on  Russia  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Copley  News  Service. 

The  articles,  written  by  Finlay 
Lewis  of  Copley’s  Washington  bu¬ 


reau,  cover  topics  such  as  Russia’ s  po¬ 
litical  old  guard  and  the  country’s 
struggling  industries  and  commercial 
market. 

A  cartoon  forum 

Several  syndicated  creators  will  be 
among  the  nine  speakers  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  cartoon  forum  at  Saddle¬ 
back  College  in  Mission  Viejo,  Calif., 
September  12. 

They  include  “Herb  &  Jamaal”  cre¬ 
ator  Steve  Bentley  of  Tribune  Media 
Services,  “Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans 
of  North  America  Syndicate,  “Baby 
Blues”  co-creator  Rick  Kirkman  of 
Creators  Syndicate,  “Momma”/ 
“Miss  Peach”  creator  (and  National 
Cartoonists  Society  president)  Mell 
Lazarus  of  CS,  and  “Baby  Blues”  co- 
creator/“N ancy  ”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott 
of  CS  and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  $25-admission  event  will  run 
from  5-7:30  p.m.  at  Saddleback’s 
Doyle  McKinney  Theatre,  according 
to  an  announcement  in  the  Comic  Art 
Professional  Society  newsletter. 


has  appeared  in  magazines  such  as 
Boston,  Playboy,  and  Vogue. 

Column  clients  for  Bums  —  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
graduate  who  studied  writing  at  Har¬ 
vard  with  Archibald  MacLeish  —  in¬ 
clude  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  Houston  Post, 
and  Sacramento  Bee. 


MAKE 
YOURSELF 
AT  HOME 
WITH  MORE 
READERS. 


Our  Homes  and  Gardens  mini  pack¬ 
age  offers  a  full  house.  Including 
gardening  tips.  Real  estate  pointers. 
Decorating  ideas.  Even  photo- 
studded  interviews  with  the  rich  and 
famous.  All  under  one  roof.  And  all 
ready  to  open  the  door  to  more 
readers. 

Call  for  a  free  sample  from  our 
mini  package.collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  packa^  that  ties  up 
readership  and  reveruies. 
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Tucker 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


approving  the  ideas  of  Constitution 
editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Luckovich, 
who  had  high  praise  for  his  boss. 

“She’s  just  fantastic  as  an  editor,” 
said  the  Creators  Syndicate  artist.  “I 
couldn’t  be  happier.  When  you  go  to 
conventions,  one  of  the  main  gripes 
of  some  editorial  cartoonists  is  over¬ 
bearing  editors.  Cynthia’s  not  that 
way  at  all .  She  gives  me  a  lot  of  space, 
and  she’s  brave  when  it  comes  to  let¬ 
ting  me  run  controversial  cartoons.” 

As  for  Tucker  as  a  columnist,  Luck¬ 
ovich  stated,  “She  makes  very  good 
points  and  often  comes  at  an  issue 
from  a  unique  perspective.  I  think 
she’s  going  to  be  a  major  journalistic 
voice  for  a  lot  of  years  to  come.  The 
Constitution  is  lucky  to  have  her  .... 
Cynthia’s  very  articulate  and  very 
smart.” 

Dodds  agreed.  “I  think  she’s  great,” 
commented  the  syndicate  executive. 
“To  my  mind,  she’s  a  very  clear 
thinker.  At  the  same  time,  she  writes 
with  a  lot  of  feeling.” 

He  also  noted  that  Tucker  helps 
“right  the  balance”  on  newspaper 
opinion  pages  traditionally  dominated 


listen  up... 
how's  about  a 
25%  commission 
for  a  free 
reader  service... 


Currently  hundreds  of 
newspapers  are  using  our 
woodworking  and  handicraft 
columns  in  their  ptiblications. 
There’s  no  charge.  .  . 
Gtiaranteed  reader  satisfac¬ 
tion  . . .  and  a  25%  commission 
to  participating  newspapers. 


U-Md  For  complete  details,  call 
600-St»4MM 
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by  white  men.  Tucker  is  now  one  of  a 
handful  of  black  women  writing  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

It  was  Dodds  who  approached 
Tucker  about  syndication  after  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her  work  over  the  years. 

T  ucker’  s  column  began  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  1 983  and  moved  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1 986.  It  has  also  appeared 
in  other  papers  via  the  Cox  wire. 

“As  I  See  It”  clients  now  include 
the  Birmingham  News,  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Denver  Post, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  San 
Antonio  Light,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Seattle  Times,  and  about  a  dozen 
other  papers. 

Speaking  of  newspapers.  Tucker 
first  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  as  a 
reporter  in  1976,  after  studying  En¬ 
glish  and  journalism  at  Auburn  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Alabama.  She  went  on  to 
become  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter  from  1980  to  1982  before  re¬ 
joining  the  Journal  the  following  year 
as  an  editorial  writer. 

Tucker,  who  still  writes  editorials, 
has  had  four  major  excursions  outside 
Atlanta  during  the  past  nine  years.  One 
was  to  be  a  Neiman  fellow  at  Harvard 
University  during  the  1988-89  aca¬ 
demic  year,  while  the  other  three  were 
trips  to  Africa  in  1 983,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1985,  and  South  Africa  in  1990. 

The  ’83  journey  was  a  six-month 
visit  that  took  Tucker  to  Botswana, 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  and  Zimbabwe.  She  wrote 
about  topics  such  as  political  up¬ 
heaval,  drought,  and  Africa’ s  budding 
feminist  movement  in  columns  for  the 
Journal  and  free-lance  stories  for  the 
Inquirer. 

Tucker  used  her  life’s  savings  for 
the  trip,  although  the  Journal  helped 
with  some  expenses.  To  the  journal¬ 
ist,  it  was  money  well  spent. 

“I  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  see 
Africa  firsthand,”  said  Tucker.  “I 
wanted  to  explore  my  roots  and  sep¬ 
arate  what  was  African  in  me  from 
what  was  American  in  me.  I  found  out 
just  how  American  I  was!” 

She  added  that  she  desired  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  coming  up  with  her  own  story 
ideas,  and  also  needed  to  explore  a 
possible  shift  in  her  journalism  ca¬ 
reer. 

“I  had  the  notion  back  then  that  my 
goal  was  to  be  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,”  said  Tucker.  “It  sounded  like  a 
glamorous  life.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
trip  to  see  what  it  would  be  like.  The 
trip  disabused  me  of  the  notion.  It  was 
exciting,  but  not  very  glamorous.  It 
was  very  hard  work.” 

So  Tucker  decided  to  do  her  hard 
work  back  in  Atlanta. 


In  1985,  Tucker  traveled  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America  to  write  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  massive  U.S. -backed  mil¬ 
itary  buildup  in  Honduras.  She  also 
visited  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  —  for 
contrast  —  Costa  Rica,  which  has  no 
standing  army.  Tucker  did  a  number 
of  analysis  pieces  for  the  Journal’s 
news  pages. 

T ucker’ s  1 990  trip  to  South  Africa 
—  the  apartheid  country  she  had  been 
denied  a  visa  to  enter  in  1983  —  co¬ 
incided  with  Nelson  Mandela’s  re¬ 
lease  from  prison.  The  columnist,  who 
met  the  legendary  ANC  leader  briefly, 
recalled  how  impressed  she  was  with 
his  performance  at  a  press  conference. 

“He  was  well-informed  and  com¬ 
manding;  very  much  the  leader,”  said 
Tucker,  who  was  the  Constitution’s 
associate  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
time.  “He  did  not  seem  at  all  like  a 
man  who  had  been  shut  away  from  the 
world  for  almost  30  years.” 

Tucker  noted  that  the  news  media 
had  changed  and  expanded  “dramat¬ 
ically”  during  the  time  Mandela  was 
jailed,  yet  he  still  appeared  “com¬ 
fortable”  during  the  press  conference. 

How  comfortable  did  Tucker  feel 
in  South  Africa?  “I  was  expecting  bla¬ 
tant  segregation,  but  Johannesburg, 
at  least,  was  not  like  that,”  she  said. 
“It  was,  at  first  glance,  an  integrated 
city.  It  didn’t  look  like  Birmingham 
in  1940  by  any  means.” 

As  Tucker  did  more  exploring, 
however,  she  realized  that  South 
Africa  remained  very  segregated  de-  | 
spite  the  dropping  of  onerous 
apartheid  laws.  “Blacks  are  still  des¬ 
perately  poor,”  she  noted.  “They  can 
theoretically  move  into  white  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  go  to  white  schools,  but 
they  can’t  afford  to.” 

T ucker,  who  called  herself  a  “firm 
believer  in  having  a  firsthand  look  at 
what  you’re  writing  about,”  would 
like  to  return  to  Africa  and  Latin 
America  as  well  as  visit  other  locales 
in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime.  Tucker  does  more 
modest  traveling  to  give  speeches, 
and  also  makes  appearances  on  Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer,  NBC’s  Sunday  Today, 
and  CNN. 

During  her  free  time.  Tucker  en¬ 
joys  following  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
playing  tennis,  and  reading  fiction. 
Whether  at  home  or  at  work,  she  is 
also  constantly  perusing  numerous 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Tucker  said  she  is  a  big  fan  of 
columnist  Anna  Quindlen  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  and  also 
admires  the  work  of  Ellen  Goodman 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  William  Raspberry  of 
WPWG,  Mike  Royko  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services,  and  George  Will  of 
WPWG. 
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Dictionary  decides 
case  against  paper 

A  California  appeal  court  consulted 
a  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “substantial”  before  deciding 
that  a  weekly  did  not  have  enough  sub¬ 
scribers  to  qualify  as  a  “newspaper  of 
general  circulation”  under  state  law. 

The  decision  by  the  4th  Appellate 
District  Court  of  Appeal  was  handed 
down  in  a  case  that  pitted  the  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Oceanside  Breeze 
against  South  Coast  Newspapers,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  daily  Blade  Citi¬ 
zen  in  Oceanside. 

Breeze  publisher  Donna  Medeiros 
successfully  petitioned  the  Superior 
Court  to  have  the  weekly  declared  a 
general-circulation  paper,  which 
would  have  made  it  eligible  for  legal 
advertising.  The  Blade  Citizen,  which 
already  has  such  advertising,  appealed 
the  ruling.  The  1974  law  requires  that 
a  newspaper  have  a  “substantial”  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  community  to  qualify 
for  a  general-circulation  designation. 
No  figures  are  given. 

The  appeal  judges  decided  that  the 
Breeze’s  paid  circulation  of  1,898  in 
a  city  with  a  population  of  128,398 
did  not  meet  the  state’s  “substantial” 
circulation  requirement. 

The  three-judge  panel  noted  that 
the  unabridged  version  of  the  Random 
House  Dictionary  primarily  defines 
substantial  as  something  “of  ample  or 
considerable  amount,  quantity,  size, 
etc.” 

However,  because  the  California 
statute  does  not  specify  what  numbers 
constitute  substantial  circulation,  the 
issue  is  likely  to  be  in  court  again. 

“I’m  happy  we  won  but  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  appeal  court  did  not 
rule  on  the  ultimate  issue  —  what  did 
the  Legislature  mean  by  the  word 
‘substantial,’  ”  South  Coast  Newspa¬ 
pers  attorney  William  N.  Sauer,  Jr. 
told  E&P.  In  his  brief,  Sauer  wrote 
that  “This  case  and  this  area  of  law, 
is  .  .  .  ripe  for  an  independent  review 
by  this  court  which  hopefully  will  pro¬ 
mote  statewide  consistency.” 

Noting  that  only  one  other  such  case 
has  been  in  court  —  and  that,  too, 
brought  no  specifics  regarding  the 
term  “substantial”  —  Sauer  com¬ 
mented  that  the  lack  of  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  left  “media  and 
their  counsel  in  a  quandary  as  to  the 
subscriber  requirements.” 

The  nearest  the  appeal  court  got  to 
quantifying  “substantial”  in  the  Ocean- 
side  case  was  in  noting  that  “We  can¬ 
not  say  a  subscriber-to-population  ra¬ 
tio  of  1 .48%  amounts  to  a  substantial 
distribution  to  paid  subscribers  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law.” 


TOUCH  TIMES  DEMAND 
CREATIVE  SOLUTIONS 


United  Media's  innovative  columns  can  help  you 
expand  readership  and  build  circulation. 


THE  MEDICAL 
ADVISER 

A  second  opinion  for 

newspaper  readers. 

■  weekly  Q&A  with  a  well- 
researched,  medically 
accurate  graphic 

■  answers  readers'  questions 
on  a  broad  range  of 
medical  and  health  topics 

■  gives  readers  access  to  the 
most  current  and  accepted 
medical  information  available 

■  every  answer  is  thoroughly 
researched  and  based  on 
current  world  medical 
expert  opinion,  with 
editorial  review  from 
world  medical  authorities 


THE  CHILDREN'S 
READING  CORNER 

>4  column  for  sharing 
literature  and  language  skills. 

■  favorite  children's  stories, 
historical  selections  or  fun 
lessons  each  week,  with  an 
accompanying  illustration, 
selected  by  educator 

E.D.  Hirsch,  author  of 
Cultural  Literacy:  What 
Every  American  Needs 
to  Know 

■  helps  reinforce  the 
reading  habit  early  by 
encouraging  parents 
and  children  to  share 
time  together  with 
the  newspaper 


Laser  surgery  for  slipped  disk 

Disks  ate  gaWce  pads  Mpareting  each  vertebra  In  tfie 
spine.  An  ir^ury  or  several  deeaeee  rolatsd  to  aging  can 
cauae  the  dhk  to  homiale.  or  protrude.  Pain  is  caused 
by  the  hemiaMon  putting  pressure  on  a  spinal  nerve. 

The  specMc  location  of  tie  pain  depends  on  which  / 

spinal  nerve  is  compressed.  Most  hemiaBons  occur  In  / 
the  tower,  or  lutnber.  region  of  ttw  spine.  ( 

In  a  laser  attvoeoopic  mtorodtskectomy.  a  needto  is  \ 
ineerted  into  the  intervertebral  dtok  and  the  contents 


are  removed  by  laser 


tisauo  is  vaportzad,  N  is 
carried  away  by  fresh 
air  drawn  keo  tie 
surgicai  ske- 


lilho'e  counting;  Since  1969,  seven 
medtoai  articles  have  been  published 
I  laser  surgery  for  a  herniated  disk. 


United  Media  consistently  delivers  sharp,  innovative  features 
that  attract  readers,  including  Gemstar's  VCR  Plus+ 
program  and  PERSONALLY  SPEAKING. 


For  more  information  on  THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER 
and  THE  CHILDREN'S  READING  CORNER,  or  any 
of  our  features,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Lawsuit  against 
tv  station,  paper 
is  dismissed 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  T.  Nixon 
dismissed  a  lawsuit  by  a  dance  studio 
whose  managers  charged  that  a  tele¬ 
vision  station's  report  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  story  had  hurt  their  business. 

The  lawsuit  named  WSMV-TV, 
The  Tennessean  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department. 

WSM  V  had  reported  in  a  series  last 
November  that  police  were  investi¬ 
gating  United  States  Dance  Club,  but 
the  department  ended  the  probe  with¬ 
out  filing  charges. 

Managers  Lawrence  and  Karel 
Elkin  charged  that  the  studio’s  repu¬ 
tation  had  been  unfairly  damaged  and 
they  lost  students  because  of  the  se¬ 
ries  and  a  Tennessean  article  report¬ 
ing  on  the  series. 

Nixon  ruled  that  damage  to  repu¬ 
tation  alone  is  not  enough  to  charge 
that  a  constitutionally  protected  lib¬ 
erty  was  deprived. 

—  AP 

Confused  trial 
witness  identifies 
reporter  as  robber 

Testifying  about  a  harrowing 
Chicago  bank  robbery,  teller  Joan  Cy- 
gan  said  she  thought  she  could  iden¬ 
tify  the  robber  even  without  his 
bearded  disguise. 

As  she  scanned  the  courtroom,  Cy- 
gan  looked  past  defendant  Jeffrey  Er¬ 
ickson  —  and  pointed  at  CJucagoTri- 
bune  reporter  Matt  O’Connor. 

“Imagine  my  embarrassment,” 
O’Connor  recalled  in  a  first-person 
story  in  the  Tribune.  “After  all.  I’m  a 
mild-mannered  reporter  for  a  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper.” 

Though  the  prosecutor  immedi¬ 
ately  identified  O’Connor  as  a  spec¬ 
tator,  the  defense  apparently  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  misidentification. 

“Before  I  knew  it,  defense  lawyer 
Richard  Mottweiler  was  asking  me  to 
stand  so  Cygan  could  better  judge  my 
height  and  build.  I  rose  without  a 
whimper,”  O’Connor  wrote. 

“Mottweiller  milked  the  mistake 
—  I  swear  I’ve  never  even  been  on  the 
South  Side  —  forall  it  was  worth.  Cy¬ 
gan  testified  that  the  shape  of  my  face, 
my  build,  my  eyebrows  and  my  mous¬ 
tache  reminded  her  of  the  robber. 

“But  I  don’t  look  much  like  Erick¬ 
son,”  O’Connor  continued.  “He’s  half 


a  foot  taller  than  me  and  weighs  at  least 
40  pounds  more.  OK,  30  pounds.” 
The  trial  of  Erickson  came  to  an  abrupt 
and  tragic  end  six  days  later  when  the 
accused  bank  robber  managed  to  grab 
a  U.S.  marshall’s  revolver  while  be¬ 
ing  led  away  from  the  federal  court 
building. 

Erickson  shot  two  guards  dead  be¬ 
fore  turning  the  pistol  on  himself. 

Court  to  hear 
woman’s  complaint 
about  photo 

New  York  state’s  top  court  has 
agreed  to  hear  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  claimed  the  New  York  Post  vio¬ 
lated  her  privacy  by  including  her  in 
a  front-page  photograph  of  a  fellow 
psychiatric  patient. 

The  Post  in  September  1988  did  a 
story  on  the  recovery  of  Hedda  Nuss- 
baum  at  the  Four  Winds  psychiatric 
hospital  in  Westchester  County.  Nuss- 
baum  was  the  live-in  companion  of  Joel 
Steinberg,  who  in  a  widely  publicized 
case  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  in 
the  death  of  his  illegally  adopted  6- 
year-old  daughter  Lisa. 

Two  pictures  that  went  along  with 
the  Post  story  showed  Pamela  How¬ 
ell  next  to  Nussbaum  on  the  grounds 
of  the  private  hospital.  Howell, 
dressed  in  a  tennis  outfit,  was  easily 
recognizable  in  the  front-page  photo, 
said  her  lawyer,  Padraic  Lee. 

“Only  her  closest  family  knew  she 
was  seeking  [psychiatric]  care  .  .  . 
and  then  Bam !  she’s  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Post,”  said  Lee. 

Attention  from  the  photo  slowed 
his  client’s  recovery,  said  Lee.  She 
sued  the  newspaper  on  a  number  of 
counts,  including  invasion  of  privacy 
and  causing  emotional  distress. 

A  trial  court  threw  out  most  of  the 
counts  and  the  Appellate  Division  of 
State  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the 
emotional  distress  charge,  said  Post 
lawyer  Lawrence  Greenwald. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  without  com¬ 
ment,  agreed  to  hear  Howell’ s  appeal. 
Greenwald  said  he  expects  to  argue 
the  case  late  this  year. 

The  point  of  the  story  was  to  show 
Hedda  Nussbaum  recovering  from  her 
past  mistreatment  and  not  to  cause 
anyone  intentional  emotional  distress, 
Greenwald  said. 

“As  both  courts  have  held,  it  was 
perfectly  newsworthy.  Hedda  Nuss¬ 
baum  was  a  very  newsworthy  topic  at 
the  time,”  he  said. 

—  AP 


Marie  Osmond 
sues  tabloid 

Marie  Osmond  has  filed  an  $  1 8  mil¬ 
lion  libel  suit  against  a  supermarket 
tabloid  for  saying  her  adopted  son  was 
her  husband’s  child  from  an  extra¬ 
marital  affair. 

“These  lies  strike  right  at  the  heart 
of  all  we  stand  for,”  the  singer  said  in 
a  statement  released  in  Nashville, 
where  she  has  a  home. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  Los  Angeles, 
stems  from  an  article  in  The  Globe 
last  year.  The  story  said  her  husband 
Brian  Blosil  had  conceived  their  1- 
year-old  child  in  an  extramarital  af¬ 
fair. 

Osmond  and  brother  Donny  had  a 
network  variety  show  when  they  were 
teen-agers.  Since  then,  she  has 
recorded  such  country  hits  as  “There’ s 
No  Stopping  Your  Heart.” 

—  AP 

Reporter  free 
pending  appeal 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  An¬ 
thony  Kennedy  ordered  that  a  Florida 
newsman  remain  free  while  the  court 
decides  whether  to  review  the  jail  sen¬ 
tence  he  was  given  for  refusing  to  di¬ 
vulge  a  news  source. 

Kennedy  entered  a  stay  July  22  to 
allow  time  for  lawyers  for  Tim  Roche 
of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News  to  file  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  review. 

Roche  was  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
jail  in  1990  after  declining  to  testify 
about  who  had  shown  him  a  court  or¬ 
der  terminating  the  parental  rights  of 
Cheryl  Puffinberger  over  her  18- 
month-old  daughter  Charlotte  May. 

Puffinberger  had  served  a  nine- 
month  jail  sentence  for  neglect,  and 
her  husband  Carl  had  been  sentenced 
to  10  years  for  child  abuse  after  the 
death  in  their  home  of  another  child. 
Crystal  Lynn  McGrath,  who  was  Mrs. 
Puffinberger’ s  daughter  by  a  previ¬ 
ous  marriage. 

Judge  Paul  Kanarek  on  May  29, 
1990,  took  away  Mrs.  Puffinberger’ s 
custody  rights  to  Charlotte  May.  Al¬ 
though  such  orders  can  be  kept  secret 
under  Florida  law,  the  action  was 
widely  reported  in  the  press. 

Roche  used  54  words  of  the  order  in 
his  story  and  Kanarek  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Roche.  When  Kanarek 
ordered  Roche  to  testify  in  August 
1 990,  Roche  declined  to  reveal  his  con¬ 
fidential  source. 

— AP 
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and  talk  about  AIDS  and  anal  sex  lifted 
that  taboo.” 

One  survey  of  heterosexual  editors 
across  the  country  found  that  the  news 
managers  want  to  do  a  good  job  cov¬ 
ering  gay  issues,  but  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  go  about  it. 

“They  felt  pretty  positive  about 
their  AIDS  coverage,  but  they  were 
pretty  negative  about  their  coverage 
of  social  issues,”  said  Marilyn  Green- 
wald,  a  journalism  professor  at  Ohio 
University  who  talked  about  her  sur¬ 
vey  at  the  panel  on  gay  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  gay  me¬ 
dia  issues  was  ignited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
groundbreaking  survey  of  gay  jour¬ 
nalists  two  years  ago. 

The  ASNE  survey,  called  “Alter¬ 
natives:  Gays  and  Lesbians  in  the 
Newsroom,”  gave  a  new  voice  and  le¬ 
gitimacy  to  gays  in  the  industry.  Af¬ 
ter  it,  morejournalists  came  out  to  co¬ 
workers,  and  editors,  straight  and  gay, 
felt  comfortable  dealing  with  taboo 
gay  topics. 

“We  talk  about  race,  but  we  don’t 
talk  about  sexual  orientation,  which 
is  even  more  sensitive  than  race,”  said 
Loren  Ghiglione,  former  ASNE  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  The  Ae  ws  in  South- 
bridge,  Mass.  “The  survey  was  a  good 
beginning.” 

Of  course,  even  with  positive  signs, 
gay  journalists  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  they  achieve  wide  respect  and 
economic  parity.  As  one  gay  reporter 
joked,  most  straight  people  need  to 
take  classes  in  Homosexuality  101. 

In  lobbying  for  the  improved  cov¬ 
erage  of  gays  and  higher  status  for 
gays  in  the  media,  NLGJA  has  bor¬ 
rowed  a  line  from  minority  journal¬ 
ism  groups:  Diversity  is  good  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

Experts  estimate  that  10%  of  the 
U.S.  population  is  homosexual.  Given 
that  figure,  it  makes  sense  to  cultivate 
gay  employees  and  to  cater  to  the 
tastes  of  gay  readers  in  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  advertising. 

“A  lot  of  executives  are  overlook¬ 
ing  a  large  market  of  gay  customers 
simply  because  of  a  small,  but  vocal, 
minority  of  very  conservative  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Shannon  Hickey,  a  NLGJA 
board  member  and  communications 
consultant  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  “domestic  partners”  issue  — 
health  coverage  and  other  benefits  for 
the  live-in  lovers  of  unmarried  em¬ 
ployees  —  has  become  a  rallying  cry 
for  gay  journalists  seeking  equality  in 


the  newsroom. 

So  far,  the  Village  Voice  is  the  only 
publication  to  offer  such  benefits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hickey.  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
and  the  New  Y ork  Times  are  also  look¬ 
ing  at  the  issue. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  research 
suggests  that  benefits  for  live-in  lovers 
do  not  “break  the  bank  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,”  said  Hickey. 

A  1991  survey  of  corporations  and 
city  governments  by  Hewitt  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Chicago  found  that  claims 
for  the  partners  of  unmarried  em¬ 
ployees  cost  no  more  than  similar  ben¬ 
efits  for  the  spouses  of  married  work¬ 
ers. 

The  study  also  found  that  most 
workers  who  use  such  benefits  are 
straight.  According  to  the  study,  8.4 
million  adults  take  part  in  domestic 
partnerships,  and  3.2  million  of  them 
are  gay  or  lesbian. 

On  another  front,  a  good  number  of 
newspapers  have  added  anti-discrim¬ 
ination  clauses  that  cover  “sexual  ori¬ 
entation”  in  their  corporate  policies. 
Few,  though,  have  gone  further  to  cre¬ 
ate  comfortable  work  atmospheres  for 
gays. 

The  NLGJA  got  a  big  morale  boost 
at  the  conference  from  New  York 
Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger 
Jr.,  who  said  in  a  videotaped  speech 
that  the  industry  must  adapt  to  its  work 
force  and  not  fear  change.  He  also 
promised  that  gays  at  the  Times  would 
soon  feel  as  welcome  in  the  newsroom 
as  straight  employees. 

Through  the  1980s,  the  Times  had 
been  infamous  among  major  newspa¬ 
pers  for  its  anti-gay  atmosphere  and 
its  neglect  of  gay  issues,  especially 
poor  coverage  of  the  AIDS  crisis. 

However,  the  newsroom  changed 
dramatically  last  year  when  Jeff 
Schmalz,  a  Times  reporter  and  former 
deputy  national  editor,  fell  ill  with 
AIDS.  Schmalz  later  came  out  to  his 
tearful  co-workers. 

Schmalz’s  illness  and  the  young 
Sulzberger’s  rise  to  the  publisher’s 
throne  led  to  a  startling  turnabout  in 
acceptance  of  gays  at  the  Times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  two-part  series  last  spring 
in  the  Advocate. 

The  Times,  however,  is  a  rare  ex¬ 
ception.  More  typical  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  NLGJA  president  Aarons.  The 
former  Washington  Post  journalist 
said  he  has  a  hard  time  convincing  me¬ 
dia  foundations  that  gays  are  a  mi¬ 
nority  class  who  face  discrimination. 

In  making  his  case,  he  notes  that 
over  100  local  and  state  governments 
have  passed  laws  making  it  a  crime  to 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  gays  and  les¬ 
bians. 

“Are  we  a  minority?”  wrote  Aarons 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  NLGJA 
newsletter.  “It  sure  feels  like  it ...  . 


Most  of  us  have  gotten  ahead  by  hid¬ 
ing  who  we  really  are.” 

So  far,  Aarons  said,  the  NLGJA  has 
raised  $60,000  from  a  handful  of 
foundations.  The  NLGJA  treasury  is 
notably  smaller  than  other  minority 
journalism  groups,  and  there  is  not 
enough  cash  to  hire  a  staff  and  start  a 
scholarship  program. 

For  Aarons,  coming  out  was  a  tor¬ 
turous  emotional  journey.  In  1 978,  he 
let  his  family  and  friends  know  he  was 
gay.  Five  years  later,  he  told  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Finally,  two  years  ago  he  de¬ 
clared  he  was  “a  proud  gay  man”  to  a 
room  of  startled  editors  at  an  ASNE 
conference  as  he  discussed  the  gay 
survey. 

“I  couldn’t  have  given  that  report 
and  copped  out  by  staying  anony¬ 
mous,”  said  Aarons.  “I  couldn’t  go 
out  and  talk  about  people  hiding  in 
the  shadows  when  I  was  hiding  in  the 
shadows  myself.” 

No  longer  invisible,  Aarons  and  his 
NLGJA  colleagues  hope  to  change  the 
industry  from  top  to  bottom,  but  how 
can  they  fight  ignorance  and  bigotry 
when  most  of  their  troops  are  still 
camouflaged? 

Nearly  all  agree:  Unless  morejour¬ 
nalists  such  as  Aarons,  Shilts  and  Sig- 
norile  are  willing  to  speak  out, 
widespread,  institutional  change  for 
gays  in  the  media  is  likely  to  come 
slowly,  if  at  all. 

McClures  endow 
boat  restoration 

Retired  newspaper  executive  J. 
Warren  McClure  and  his  wife  Lois 
McClure  have  donated  $1  million  to 
restore  and  endow  the  Ticonderoga, 
a  220-foot  steamboat  on  display  at  a 
Vermont  museum. 

The  90-ton  vessel  was  launched  in 
1906  and  carried  passengers  and 
freight  on  Lake  Champlain,  which 
borders  Vermont  and  New  York  state. 

McClure  is  a  retired  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  Gannett  Co.  and  ear¬ 
lier  had  been  publisher  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and  president  of 
McClure  Newspapers.  He  serves  on 
the  board  of  the  Shelburne  Museum 
in  Shelburne,  Vt.,  where  the  Ticon¬ 
deroga  has  been  since  1955. 

Grants 

For  the  period  of  Jan.  1  through 
June  31,  1992,  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  grants  program  awarded 
$476,300  to  76  institutions  and  char¬ 
itable  organizations.  Most  recipient 
programs  operate  in  the  newspaper’s 
five-county  market  area. 
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Lottery 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

bureaucrats  trying  to  keep  news  out 
of  the  paper.  If  it  sells  papers,  great. 
We  need  to  sell  more  papers,”  Traub 
said. 

However,  Owen  also  had  to  know 
there  was  a  price  for  that  publicity, 
Traub  added. 

“I  remember  being  involved  in  that 
[embargo]  issue  many  times  in  12 
years....It  was  always  understood  by 
me  that  you  make  the  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  embargoed  material  fully  aware 
that  the  quote-unquote  ‘punishment’ 
is:  No  one  trusts  you  with  that  infor¬ 
mation  again,’’  Traub  said. 

“Has  anything  changed  recently?” 


he  added. 

Something  else  complicated  the 
picture,  according  to  Traub.  He  said 
that  the  regular  lottery  beat  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  who  was 
on  vacation,  happened  to  be  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  the  taping  with  his  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Traub  said  the  reporter  agreed 
to  embargo  the  information  before¬ 
hand,  and  when  the  woman’s  name 
was  drawn  twice,  asked  to  be  released 
from  the  agreement  to  report  the  re¬ 
markable  occurrence. 

“I  checked  around  and  the  feeling 
was  that  we  couldn’t  do  that.  I  told 
him  and  he  understood,”  Traub  said. 

In  the  brouhaha  that  followed, 
Traub  said,  his  biggest  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  that  the  Indianapolis  News 
ran  an  editorial  critical  of  the  lottery 
for  sanctioning  the  Daily  Journal. 


“Here  it  was  the  Indianapolis  News 
reporter  I  was  protecting  most  of  all 
and  then  they  write  an  editorial 
against  us,”  Traub  said. 

If  Traub  felt  burned  on  the  embargo 
issue,  so  has  the  Daily  Journal,  Owen 
suggested. 

“About  four  or  five  years  ago  a 
Japanese  company  was  going  to  build 
a  factory  in  the  town,”  Owen  said. 

“We  learned  about  it  and  had  a  story 
ready  to  go.  Then  the  mayor  requested 
that  we  hold  it  until  they  had  signed 
an  agreement. 

“So  we  agreed  with  the  mayor  to 
hold  it.  Then  the  story  was  leaked  to 
the  Star  by  the  Indiana  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,”  Owen  said. 

“That’s  when  I  said,  ‘No  more.’  If 
we  know  a  story,  we  can  confirm  it, 
we  go  with  it.” 


Blues 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


newsroom,  stimulating  vigorous  de¬ 
bate  on  ethical  issues  among  staff 
members,”  he  discovered. 

The  News,  the  writer  said,  resem¬ 
bles  the  Messenger-Inquirer,  with  the 
difference  that  it  “shifts  from  a  more 
authoritarian  model  of  decision  mak¬ 
ing  to  a  participatory  style.” 

An  example  of  the  Star’s  policy  in 
practice,  Boeyink  said,  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  its  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
series  on  Indiana  doctors  sued  for  mal¬ 
practice. 

The  series  by  reporters  Susan 
Headden  and  Joe  Hallinan  began  with 
a  commitment  to  naming  patients  as 
a  “key  ethical  issue,”  according  to 
Boeyink. 


However,  when  a  lawyer  asked  the 
writers  to  omit  the  names  of  two 
clients  with  botched  breast  implants, 
Headden  and  Hallinan  decided  not  to 
identify  them  and  other  plaintiffs  with 
“potentially  embarrassing  problems,” 
although  their  names  were  part  of  the 
public  record  of  the  suits,  Boeyink 
stated. 

Additional  patients’  names  were 
eventually  omitted  to  improve  the 
“narrative  flow,”  he  added. 

“The  key  issue  here,”  Boeyink  ob¬ 
served,  “is  that  at  no  time  did  the  de¬ 
cision  ever  appear  to  get  beyond  the 
level  of  the  reporters.  Although  the 
series  was  scrutinized  “word  for 
word”  by  editors,  no  one  remembers 
any  questions  being  raised  about  the 
anonymity  of  the  patients  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  Nor  was  the  code  of  ethics  men¬ 
tioned,  even  though  it  contains  a  po¬ 
tentially  relevant  admonition:  “Be 


diligent  in  naming  news  sources.” 

Boeyink  said  the  implication  of  his 
study  is  that  “While  the  content  of 
codes  is  not  irrelevant,  the  value  of 
codes  needs  to  be  examined  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  newsroom  environment” 
to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

Also  critical,  he  went  on,  is  the  need 
for  written  “institutional  ethical  stan¬ 
dards”  to  be  important  to  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  management. 

Boeyink  also  feels  that  an  ideal 
code  should  identify  basic  values  and 
obligations  of  journalists  rather  than 
“narrowly  proscribing  behavior.” 

“Finally,”  he  said,  “these  princi¬ 
ples  and  guidelines  must  be  kept  alive 
through  newsroom  parables  and  de¬ 
bates  in  which  new  cases  challenge 
existing  standards.  Without  the  con¬ 
stant  revitalization  of  debate,  few  eth¬ 
ical  standards  can  be  expected  to  be 
effective.” 


J-school 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


classes  convinced  him  and  other  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  members  that  the  stu¬ 
dents’  skills  were  generally  weak 
when  they  enter  college. 

“It’ s  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state 
of  preparatory  programs  in  English, 
but  it’s  a  fact  we  live  with  in  our  be¬ 
ginning  newswriting  sections,”  he 
said.  “Colleagues  assure  me  this  im¬ 
pression  is  accurate  across  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Stone  said  the  antidote  is  to  give 
students  a  heavy  dose  of  writing  as¬ 
signments,  saying,  “The  more  writ¬ 
ing  they  do,  the  more  proficient  they 
become  at  it.” 


Other  journalism  educators  said  the 
skills  level  at  their  schools  is  not  as 
discouraging. 

Ralph  L.  Lowenstein,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  &  Communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  immediate  past  president  of 
AEJMC,  said  students  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  at  his  school  as  journalism  ma¬ 
jors  until  their  junior  year.  Their  pre¬ 
requisites,  he  added,  must  include  at 
least  a  C  in  English  courses  and  two 
other  classes  with  “strong  writing 
components.” 

“That  plus  the  fact  that  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  admittance  requirements  are 
quite  tough  gives  us  some  well-qual¬ 
ified  students,”  Lowenstein  com¬ 
mented. 

John  K.  Hartman,  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Central 


Michigan  University,  said  Michigan 
high  schools  have  “toughend  up”  in 
the  past  five  years,  particularly  in  En¬ 
glish  instruction. 

“We’re  getting  better  students  but 
I  wouldn’t  say  we’re  out  of  the  woods 
yet,”  he  remarked. 

Lesher  stressed  the  need  for  a  na¬ 
tionwide  return  to  teaching  grammar 
in  secondary  schools. 

“The  rules  must  be  taught,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “By  asking  teachers  to  go  back 
to  basics,  we  may  be  labeled  rebels, 
but  being  a  rebel  for  the  cause  of  jour¬ 
nalism  can’t  be  all  bad.” 

Even  though  journalism  professors 
are  not  mandated  to  teach  basic  gram¬ 
mar,  they  must  do  it  “as  long  as  we 
have  students  who  have  been  deprived 
of  learning  the  basics,”  Lesher  con¬ 
cluded. 
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Broadside 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

tegrity  and  competence  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  serious-minded  editor  and 
news  staff  who  serve  this  newspaper 
and  our  community  with  pride  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I  deeply  resent  her  insinu¬ 
ation. 

A  very  wise  and  dedicated  news¬ 
paper  publisher  once  shared  with  me 
that  “Service  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  space  we  occupy  in  this  world.”  I 
have  never  forgotten  those  words,  and 
proudly  attempt  to  live  up  to  them. 
Ms.  Graham,  what  have  you  done 
lately  to  pay  your  rent? 

John  Burgess 
Buckeye  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

Lisbon,  Ohio 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

is  a  staff  writer.  He  has  a  subjective 
style,  replete  with  flashbacks  in  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  and  he  gives  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  fathers.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  profile  subjects  is  Len  Har¬ 
rington,  his  own  father. 

Several  media  greats  are  included, 
complete  with  attention  to  their  fa¬ 
thers.  Carl  Bernstein  of  Watergate  re¬ 
porting  fame  is  seen  in  flashback  on 
the  day  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg 
were  executed:  “Little  Carl,  9-year- 
oldCarl,  can’t  stop  sobbing  .  .  .  ’’The 
young  Bernstein,  says  Harrington, 
worried  that  his  own  parents  might  be 
hunted  down. 

In  a  profile  on  Jack  Anderson,  the 
columnist  is  seen  saying  farewell  to 
his  father  for  the  last  time.  “Jack  hes¬ 
itates,  looks  plaintively  to  his  right, 
shrugs,  walks  over,  and  hugs  his  fa¬ 
ther,  pats  him  softly  on  the  back.  Tt’ s 
all  right,’  he  says  quietly.  ‘It’s  all 
right.  ’  Then  Jack  falls  silent,  fighting 
back  his  own  deep  tears.” 

In  an  introduction,  Harrington  of¬ 
fers  pointers  on  his  style  of  feature 
writing.  He  looks  “for  continuities  or 
rifts  in  each  subject’s  life  that  might 
help  clarify  how  he  or  she  came  to  be 
the  person  he  or  she  is.” 

Harrington  also  looks  for  “social 
context — how  a  subject’s  sex,  race, 
age,  religion,  or  social  class  might 
have  shaped  his  or  her  life.”  He  con¬ 
ducts  many  interviews — 80  each  for 
Bernstein  and  George  Bush,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Also  in  the  book  are  actress  Kelly 
McGillis,  Jerry  Falwell  and  Jesse 
Jackson. 

— Hiley  Ward 


Shop  Taik 

( Continued  from  page  44) 

friends  who  become  stockbrokers  and 
engineers,  stress  levels  up  there  with 
air  traffic  controllers  and  oil  well  fire¬ 
fighters.  1  tell  my  students  all  that. 

However,  I  also  tell  them  that  it  is 
intellectually  stimulating,  rewarding, 
even  fun  to  be  a  reporter,  and  on  your 
good  days  you  might  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  community.  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  a  student  journalist 
in  the  flush  times  of  the  Watergate  era, 
riding  a  crest  of  idealism  and  sense  of 
purpose.  Today’s  entry-level  reporter 
comes  into  the  business  in  atime  when 
distrust  of  the  press  is  high.  In  that  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  is  easy  for  even  an  ener¬ 
getic  23-year-old  to  get  discouraged 
and  cynical.  We  need  to  combat  that 
in  advance  with  as  many  positive 
strokes  as  we  can  give. 

Even  this  short  agenda  is  a  form¬ 
idable  one,  but  newspapers  are  facing 
a  formidable  challenge  in  keeping  old 
readers  and  gaining  new  ones  into  the 
2 1  St  century.  From  what  I  see  around 
me,  we  should  be  doing  at  least  these 
things  to  equip  the  people  who,  if  they 
stay  with  it,  are  going  to  be  writing 
and  editing  those  newspapers.  It  may 
even  require  a  little  effort  outside  the 
classroom,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 

I  am  going  to  do  it,  because  we  need 
the  help  out  here  in  the  newsroom. 


Judge,  paper 
settle  feud 

A  chief  judge  in  state  court  has  dis¬ 
missed  contempt  charges  against  three 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  employees 
who  distributed  a  bogus  memo  at¬ 
tacking  him. 

A  short  time  later,  the  city  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  rejected  a  forgery  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  superior  Court  Presid¬ 
ing  Judge  Ricardo  A.  Torres  against 
the  editor  of  the  paper  (E&P,  Aug.  8). 

The  three  staffers  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  News-Enterprise,  a  legal  news¬ 
paper,  were  detained  on  July  14  by  a 
bailiff  as  they  handed  out  the  memo 
in  the  Central  Courthouse. 

Met-News  publisher  Roger  M. 
Grace  said  he  wrote  the  memo  as  a 
joke  to  protest  an  order  by  Torres  that 
would  limit  the  number  of  Met-News 
subscriptions  for  the  Superior  Court. 

Addressed  to  “All  Judicial  Offi¬ 
cers,”  the  memo  ridiculed  Torres, 
whom  the  paper  has  attacked  editori¬ 
ally  for  several  months. 

Torres  dropped  contempt  charges 
against  Scott  Patrick,  Lolita  Chan 
and  Thelma  Sinocruz  after  they 


signed  an  apology. 

The  city  attorney  ’  s  office  declined 
to  prosecute  the  forgery  charge  be¬ 
cause  “there  was  no  criminal  intent,” 
said  a  Superior  Court  spokeswoman. 

Grace,  who  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  Torres  with  the  California 
Commission  on  Judicial  Perfor¬ 
mance,  has  threatened  to  sue  him  for 
First  Amendment  violations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  canceled  subscriptions. 

Torres  has  instructed  judges  they 
may  subscribe  to  either  the  Met-News 
or  its  competitor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Journal,  but  not  both,  as  sev¬ 
eral  judges  do.  The  court  pays  for  the 
subscriptions. 

Scholarship 

Seth  M.  Gitner,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  L.  Gitner  of  Short  Hills,  N.J., 
is  the  1992  recipient  of  the  Bob  Bax¬ 
ter  Scholarship  for  $1,000. 

Seth,  19,  will  be  a  sophomore  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  in 
September,  where  he  is  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Photog¬ 
raphy,  School  of  Photographic  Arts 
and  Science. 


Backer 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

In  a  statement  from  SureFind, 
board  member  and  founding  investor 
Samuel  N.  Stroum  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Allen  “has  the  capacity  to  take 
SureFind  worldwide.” 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.  gave  its  first  “Company  of 
the  Year”  award  to  Microsoft  as  part 
of  what  is  to  be  an  annual  “Northwest 
Top  100”  business  section.  Listed 
companies  are  publicly  held  firms  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  business  news  staffers.  Sev¬ 
eral  top- 100  lists  were  compiled  in 
various  categories  (E&P,  July  18). 


Tech  Peopie 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

tration  manager,  was  promoted  to  pro¬ 
duction  center  manager  for  the  news¬ 
paper’ s  Regional  Production  Center 
in  Lake  County.  She  is  responsible 
for  press,  packaging,  building  service 
and  overall  operations  at  the  plant, 
which  employs  a  staff  of  about  65. 

Moving  to  the  Sentinel  six  years 
ago.  Hunt  began  as  assistant  con¬ 
troller  and  was  promoted  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  manager’s  post  in  1988. 
Before  joining  the  paper  she  was  con¬ 
troller  for  a  health-care  facility  and 
an  accountant  with  Price  Waterhouse. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

900  PERSONALS 

NEWS  SERVICES 

***  FREE  900  rs  **• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

PUZZLES 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 

Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

CARTOONS 

ROMANCE 

TV  T(X)NS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 

EMERGENCY  CIRCULATION 
Building  Program — Free 

Make  women  want  your  paper — NOW 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 

COMIC  PANELS 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

EDITORS:  Looking  for  Quality  comics? 
Get  the  comics  that  are  backed  by  a 
6  year,  60,000  mile  warranty.  First  2 
weeks  free.  Contact:  Humor  Books  Syn¬ 
dicate,  58  Donovan  PL,  Alexandria,  VA 
22306,  (703)  360-5916. 

“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 

ECONOMY 

DEMYSTIFYING  ECONOMICS  written 
for  average  reader  by  PhD  economist. 
Appears  weekly  in  15  papers  from  PA  to 

#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

KS  to  TX.  As  low  as  $2. 50/week. 
Business/editorial  page.  Free  samples. 
Allen  Smith,  Econ.  Dept.  ElU,  Charles¬ 
ton.  IL  61920.  (217)  581-2719. 

SENIOR  TRAVEL 

GET  UP  AND  GO!  a  monthly  travel 
column  researched  and  written  by 
seniors,  and  filled  with  senior  deals, 
trips,  tips  and  senior-friendly  destina- 

ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

tions.  By  the  publishers  of  The  Mature 
Traveler  newsletter.  Details:  Get  Up  and 
Go!  PO  Box  50820,  Reno.  NV  89513  or 
(702)  786-7419. 

MUSIC 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

Weekly  music  column  aimed  at  18-45 
crowd.  Rock  and  reel  them  in.  (407) 
964-7355. 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  800  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street.  New  York,  NY  10011. 

Fax  Your  Ad  (212)929-1259 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONSULTANTS 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

PLAN  NOW  FOR 

LARGER  ADVERTISING 

PROFITS  IN  1993! 

If  your  profits  are  at  “ROCK  BOTTOM” 
or  “A  NEW  PERCEPTION  IS  NEEDED,” 
then  you’ll  appreciate  our  new  concept 
of  “HANDS-ON”  overview  of  your 
Retail/Classified/Marketing  and  inner 
offices.  All  inquiries  are  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reservations  are  limited!  Write  to: 
Seman’s  Communication  Network,  Box 
5985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

REMINDER 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on 

September  7,  1992 
for  the  Labor  Day  Holiday 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 
C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Confidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird, 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 

professional,  confidential  negotiations 

W  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  ■  Appraisals  ■  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

Exciting  monthly  news  magazine  serv¬ 
ing  the  fitness  and  nutrician  industries. 
Gross  sales  $1,300,000.  Net 
$250,000.  Growing  with  great  poten¬ 
tial.  $750  with  terms. 

Well  established  and  growing  North 
Texas  weekly.  Gross  $175,000,  net 
$45,000.  $170,000  with  $50,000 
down. 

Unique  directory  publisher.  Sales 
$800,000,  net  $135,000.  Exciting 
business.  No  competition.  Unlimited 
potential.  $550,000,  terms. 

"How-to"  soft  cover  book  publisher. 
Can  be  relocated.  Gross  $1,650,000, 
net  $280,000.  Priced  $950,000, 
terms. 

Rickenbacher  Media  Company 
3828  Mockingbird,  Dallas,  TX  75205 
(214)  520-7025  fax  (214)  520-6951 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GROWTH  ORIENTED  EOW  COMMUNI¬ 
TY  NEWSPAPER  in  central  NJ  seeks 
investor,  working  partner/partners,  or  as 
outright  sale.  Unlimited  potential  in 
growth  area.  Currently  in  black,  but  not 
much.  Serious  inquiries  only,  PLEASE: 
Publisher,  411  Stout  Avenue,  Scotch 
Plains,  NJ  07076. 

NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE:  Monthly 
magazine/tabloid  on  newsprint  serving 
30,000  seniors  in  Richmond.  4  years 
reliable  and  excellent  reputation  with 
city,  advertisers  and  suppliers.  Serious 
inquiries  respond  tO:  President,  1654 
Winding  Way,  Richmond,  VA  23235. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Three  weeklies, 
modern  printing  plant.  Gross,  $1 
million.  Strong  cash  flow.  Seller 
financing. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  County  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Paid  circ.  4,000.  Gross  $300,000. 
Steady  and  impressive  increases  in  both 
gross  rev.  and  circ.  over  past  several 
years.  Sales  price,  $419,000.  50% 
down. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326,  (404)  364-6554 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


STANDARD  28  lb.,  30  lb.  NEWSPRINT 
ROLLS-ALL  SIZES.  Behren’s  IntT  -  230 
Villa  Point  Dr.,  Newport  Beach,  CA 
92660  or  call  (714)  644-2661. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
Complete  Circulation  Development 
1(X)%  Guaranteed  Quality  Starts 
Increased  Single  Copy  Sales 

Alternate  Delivery  Systems 

All  your  Circulation  Needs 

More  than  30  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion  and  distribution. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN'  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier,  Circulation  Solu¬ 
tions,  (205)  821-8373.  30  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  newspaper  promotion  and 
distribution. 

SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 

Bill  Kary  l-(800)  877-7176 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection" 

Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 

Call  l-(800)  327-8463 

CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

There  are  two  kirtds  of  men  who 
never  amount  to  much:  those  who 
cannot  do  what  they  are  told,  and 
those  who  can  do  nothing  else. 

Cyrus  Curtis 

22, 1992 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

PRESSROOM  CONSULTANT.  Consult- 
ing  in  every  aspect  of  the  pressroom, 
specializing  in  training,  quality  control, 
service  and  repair.  18  years  experience, 
Rockwell  Goss,  USA  Today,  St.  Pete 
Times.  Metro,  Metroliner  I  and  II,  TKS 
and  M.A.N.  Roland.  Single  and  Double 
Width.  Tele:  011-44-425-653328. 
Fax:  011-44-202-299680. 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Once  made  equal  to  man, 
woman  becomes  his  superior. 

Socrates 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

8X10  Burkey  Color  Separation  enlarger 
with  spare  parts.  $5()0  or  best  offer. 
Call  Photo  Department,  Salina  Journal, 
Salina,  KS  67401.  (913)  823-6363. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

GUMMED  LABELING  MACHINE  by 
MMS 

PS  140  w/Model  4100  Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months. 
Signode  Bundle  Strappings  Machines. 
(1)  MLN-2A  High  Sp^-30  ties/min. 
(1)  MLN-2  Standard-20  ties/minute 
HELL  299  Color  Scanner  and  Assoc. 
Equip. 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  film 
processor,  revolving  darkroom  door, 
safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 

“KANSA"  MODEL  “480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

MULLER-MARTINI 

Model  227  Inserter,  3  into  1.  Used  only 
on  weekends,  less  than  2  years  old. 
Excellent  ++  condition.  Pilot  Graphics 
Corporation,  Mt.  Airy,  NC  (919) 
351-2000;  fax:  (919)  351-2080. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER  ~ 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  NEWS  RACKS  with  coin  mechan¬ 
ism.  Freshly  painted.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $125  each.  ABC  Home  Delivery 
(510)  532-2432. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Autokon  2CKX)  Laser  Input  Scanner, 
like  new,  90  day  parts  warranty, 
$12,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

PRESSES 


4  unit  color  King  Press.  6  unit  B&W 
with  KJ8  Folder/100  HP/8  Roll  Stand. 
Call  S.  Jun  (213)  487-5323  Ext.  103. 

4  unit  Goss  Community,  grease  with 
sidelay  1/4  folder.  Also  6  unit  Goss 
Urbanite  with  1/4  fold  twin  75hp 
drives.  Both  presses  currently  in  use 
and  can  be  seen  running.  Community 
available  immediately.  Call  Bill  Stabler 
or  Dave  Church  at  (707)  226-3711. 

AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1977  Harris  V15A;  8/u 
1973  Goss  Community:  3/u  1974 
Harris  V15A;  8/u  factory  rebuilt  Harris 
VISA;  4/u  1968  Goss  Community;  2/u 
News  King  1972;  6/u  Goss  Urbanite. 
Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


GOSS  &  HARRIS  PRESSES 
4  Goss  Community  units  1978, 

6  Harris  V22  units.  JF-10  &  JF-1 
folders 

Baldwin  104,105  &  108  Count-0- 
Veyors 

DAMCO  EQUIPMENT 
(212)  265-2211. 


METRO.  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS 

Noise  and  Oust  Control 
Waste  Ink  Reclaimers 
Solvent  Recovery  Systems 
Eclectic  Company  Dayton,  Ohio 
(800)  824-8934/FAX  (513)  277-8395 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Lesher  Newspapers,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
highly  motivated,  qualified  individual  to 
man^e  the  accounting  systems  of  our 
newspaper  group.  Successful  candidate 
should  have  at  least  5  years  extensive 
experience  in  use  and  supervision  of 
(Jollier  Jackson  newspaper  accounting 
software,  including  working  knowledge 
of  Editor  and  Query  utility  programs. 
Accounting  degree  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Human 
Resources  Department,  F^  Box  739, 
Merced,  CA  95341.  EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSCXJIATE  PUBLISHER  for  Savannah 
community  papers.  Oversee  daily  opera¬ 
tions,  lead  ad  sales  and  marketing 
areas.  Strong  community  involvement. 
$22K  salary  plus  commission.  Resume 
to  Box  268,  Greenvale,  NY  11548. 


DIRECTOR — The  Society  of  Profession¬ 
al  Journalists  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  part-time  director  for  its  First 
Amendment  Center  in  Washington,  IX. 
Director  will  coordinate  and  administer 
SPJ's  freedom  of  information  projects 
and  serve  as  a  spokesperson  on  FOI 
issues.  Experience  in  planning  work¬ 
shops  and  producing  resource  materials 
a  plus.  News  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  First  Amendment  issues 
preferred.  Must  work  well  independent¬ 
ly.  20  hours  a  week;  salary  in  mid-20s. 
Send  resume  tO:  Ernest  Ford,  Executive 
Director,  SPJ,  PO  Box  77,  Greencastle, 
IN  46135. 

FAST-GROWING  New  York-based 
media  company  seeks  chief  operating 
officer  to  oversee  multi-location  small 
to  medium  community  newspapers. 
Must  be  a  highly  intelligent,  aggressive 
individual  with  minimum  5  years 
hands-on  experience  of  successfully 
managing  similar  properties.  Must  be 
free  to  travel.  Knowledge  of  Spanish 
language  a  plus.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus 
equity.  Send  resumes  tO:  Village 
Station,  PO  Box  536,  New  York,  NY 
10014. 

2  POSITIONS;  Manager/Publisher, 
Marketing  Director/Account  Manager 
for  growing  small  press.  Available  1/93. 
$300K  annual  rev’s,  going  up. 
Midwest.  Send  to  Box  5989,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISI NG  DIRECTOR —The  Oxford 
EAGLE,  a  5-day  PM  daily,  is  seeking  an 
Advertising  Director  to  lead,  develop 
and  expand  our  advertising  sales  force. 
Applicant  must  be  able  to  supervise 
others  while  maintaining  account  list. 
College  graduate  desired  with  degree  in 
advertising  or  marketing  with  a  proven 
record  in  print  advertising  sales.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  The 
Oxford  EAGLE,  Box  866-A,  Oxford,  MS 
38655.  (Home  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  Ole  Miss  Rebels). 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
seeks  a  number  of  Advertising  Directors 
for  general  management  and  publisher 
track.  We  are  a  growing  chain  of  over 
2CX  community  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  you  are  a  success¬ 
ful  Advertising  Director  who  wishes  to 
grow,  contact  us.  Resumes,  letter  of 
application  and  salary  history  to  Gene 
A.  Hall,  Vice  President,  American 
Publishing  Company,  PO  Box  397, 
Charles  City,  lA  50616.  Phone  (515) 
228-3211. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
seeks  an  Assistant  CAM.  Successful 
applicant  will  be  involved  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  implementing 
classified  promotions  a  plus.  5  years 
advertising  management  and  strong 
communications  skills  essential.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Kim  McDonough,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

INSIDE  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with 
emphasis  on  telemarketing  and  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Growing  newspaper 
group  in  the  beautiful  Puget  Sound 
country  of  Washington  State.  Salary 
plus  bonuses.  Health,  dental,  and  relo¬ 
cation  allowance.  Contact  Dan  Berent- 
son,  Skagit  Argus,  PO  Box  739,  Mt. 

I  Vernon,  WA  98273.  (206)  336-6555. 

TELEMARKETING  MANAGEMENT 

SIMPLY  THE  BEST! 

That’s  all  we’re  interested  in! 

Potpourri  Shoppers,  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  is 
pleased  to  offer  an  outstanding 
management  opportunity  in  its 
Commercial  Classified  Telemarketing 
Department.  We  service  a  circulation  of 
960,000  through  a  16-person  sales 
staff. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years’  sales  management  experience 
in  print  media.  You  will  have  assisted  in 
budget  planning,  hired  and  trained 
successful  sales  staff,  created  internal 
and  external  promotions  and  directed 
all  other  selling  activities  of  a  telemark¬ 
eting  sales  group. 

Our  comprehensive  benefits  package 
includes  a  Bonus  Program,  non¬ 
contributory  Pension  Program  and 
40 IK  Investment  Program. 

Mail  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  54982, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054. 

,  We  are  a  Fortune  1000  company. 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&Pi 


E&P's  Classifieid  Section  is  where  you'il  finct  the 
usect  equipment  you  need,  seil  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  seil,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675M380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  dynamic  self-starter  who  can 
build  a  winning  sales  team  in  a  very 
competitive  market  for  a  mid-sized  daily 
and  Sunday,  Zone  2. 

Successful  candidate  must  be  results- 
oriented  and  show  strong  skills  in  team 
motivation.  Individual  will  be  expected 
to  expand  the  advertising  base,  design 
and  implement  promotion  and  special 
sections  and  plan  and  meet  sales  goals. 
This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  ambitious,  creative,  and 
has  sales  management  experience. 
Competitive  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Significant  rewards  for  success. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  Box  6001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

AD  DESIGN  ARTIST/COORDINATOR 
The  Press  Democrat,  a  New  York  Times 
newspaper.  Northern  California's 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper,  is 
seeking  a  highly  creative  ad  design 
coordinator  in  its  advertising  production 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  perform  most  of  the  normal  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  graphics  artist  (prepare 
specs  and  production  layout)  plus  moni¬ 
tor  the  flow  of  production  and  creative 
work  through  our  ad  design  department. 
Other  duties  will  include  conducting 
layout  workshops  with  sales  staff  and 
advertisers  and  making  new  advertising 
campaign  presentations  to  advertisers. 
Art  school  graduate  and  previous  super¬ 
visory  experience  a  plus.  We  offer  a 
competitive  wage  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  sample  copies  of  your 
creative  work  to  Rod  Jones,  Advertising 
Production  Manager,  The  Press  Demo¬ 
crat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95402. 

NEWS  ARTIST  —  The  Maui  News,  a 
19,000  circulation  PM  daily,  seeks  an 
experienced  news  artist  with  computer 
and  illustration  skills.  The  person 
selected  for  this  position  will  split  time 
between  the  news  and  advertising 
departments  creating  artwork.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  maps,  charts  and 
other  infographics  for  both  local  and 
wire  stories.  We  use  Freehand, 
Macdraw  and  Quark  Xpress  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  Ilex  with  a  color  monitor.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years’  experience  at  a  daily 
newspaper  required.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Roy  Tanaka, 
News  Editor,  The  Maui  News,  100 
Mahalani  St.,  Wailuku,  HI  96732. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
daily  in  Yale’s  hometown,  seeks  a  hands 
on  graphics  editor  who  can  lead  a  three- 
person  staff  to  new  dimensions.  Full 
knowledge  of  the  Mac  and  process  color 
is  imperative.  Supervisory  experience  is 
preferred,  though  we’re  most  interested 
in  someone  who  knows  hers  or  his  stuff 
and  wants  to  strut  it  in  a  lively  newspap¬ 
er.  Letter,  resume,  clips  to:  Vern 
Williams,  AME-Design,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 

THE  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  graphic  artist. 
Requires  illustration  skills  and  solid 
Mac  experience  to  create  informational 
graphics.  Please  send  resume  and  port¬ 
folio  to:  Regene  Radniecki,  Graphics 
Director,  Naples  Daily  News,  1075 
Central  Ave.,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


HELP  WANTED 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We  need  a  graphic  artist  with  Mac 
experience  to  produce  great  news 
graphics  and  help  design  feature  pages 
for  color-packed  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  editions.  Applicants  should 
be  proficient  in  Aldus  Freehand,  Quark 
XPress  and  MacDraw.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Ed  E.  Rogers,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Scranton  Times- 
Tribune,  Box  3311,  Scranton,  PA 

18505. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  three  weekly  and  one  three 
times  weekly  products  in  the  beautiful 
high  desert  of  Southern  California. 
Strong  emphasis  on  home  delivery, 
subscription  sales  and  sales  supervi¬ 
sion.  Must  be  well  organized  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  PCs.  Mail  resume,  references 
and  salary  history  to:  Jerry  Wright,  PO 
Box  880,  Yucca  Valley,  CA  92286. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  We  are  a 
30,000  daily  and  40,000  Sunday  AM 
publication  in  East  Texas  seeking  a 
seasoned  and  energetic  circulation 
professional.  Experience  in  sales  and 
promotion  as  well  as  distribution 
preferred.  We  will  also  be  installing  a 
new  circulation  information  system  in 
1993.  We  are  a  Cox  newspaper  and 
offer  a  competitive  compensation  pack¬ 
age,  including  a  vehicle.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Greg  Oxley, 
General  Manager,  Longview  News- 
Journal,  320  E.  Methvin,  Longview,  TX 
75601. 

EDITORIAL 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree 
preferred  but  not  required.  Ranching 
background  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar 
with  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
5976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BIZ/MUNI  BEAT  REPORTER:  The 
Express-Times,  60,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.. .Immediate 
opening  for  aggressive  team  player  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it  all  while  concentrating  on 
business  beat.  Fax  cover  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to  Jerry  Scharf, 
Local  Editor,  The  Express-Times, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  (215)  258-7130. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  The  “Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune”  in  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA, 
seeks  an  experienced,  organized  and 
motivated  editor  to  guide  its  team  of 
talented  reporters,  plan  stories  and  edit 
copy.  Some  page  layout  is  involved,  and 
Macintosh  pagination  experience 
using  Quark  XPress  is  helpful.  Waste  no 
time  sending  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  John  Stearns,  Managing 
Editor,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  96156. 

COLOR  LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  major 
metro  sports  department  in  Zone  6. 
Looking  for  industrious,  experienced 
editor  for  section  which  emphasizes 
creative  design  with  superior  color 
reproduction.  At  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  color  required.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets,  references  to  Box  5987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

The  more  laws,  the  less  justice. 

German  Proverb 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Must  have  strong  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills.  Ability  to  work  under  dead¬ 
line  pressure.  Two  years  reporting  and 
two  years  desk  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

San  Juan  Star 
do  Stanislaus  Palchowsky 
PO  Box  364187 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936-4187 
COPY  EDITOR  —  The  Maui  News,  a 
19,000  circulation  PM  daily,  seeks  an 
experienced  copy  editor  to  share  the 
heavy  workload  at  a  growing  newspaper. 
Page  layout,  headline  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  both  local  and  wire  copy  are  all 
part  of  the  job.  A  minimum  of  two  years’ 
experience  at  a  daily  newspaper 
required.  Send  resumes,  clips  and 
references  to  David  Hoff,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  The  Maui  News,  100  Mahalani 
St.,  Wailuku,  HI  96732.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  hard  worker  wanted  for 
busy  night  desk.  A  good  opportunity  in 
the  sun  on  a  bright  100,000  daily. 
Contact  Dick  Dunkel,  Senior  Managing 
Editor,  News-Journal,  PO  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Financial  daily  in  New  York  City  seeks 
copy  editor  who  can  handle  everything 
from  maintaining  house  style  to  fixing 
faulty  stories.  Speed,  accuracy  and 
ability  to  work  closely  with  reporters  are 
essential.  Competitive  pay,  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to  The  Bond  Buyer, 
One  State  St.  Plaza,  31st  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10004. 

COPY  EDITOR:  A  50,000-plus  AM 
Coastal  California  daily  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  who’s  quick,  accurate, 
insightful,  and  eager  to  work  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Knowledge  of  pagi¬ 
nation  a  plus.  Contact  Steve  Chawkins, 
Managing  Editor,  Ventura  County  Star- 
Free  Press,  PO  Box  6711,  Ventura,  CA 
93006. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  READER 

International  news  agency  focusing  on 
fixed-income  securities  seeks  fast, 
accurate,  seasoned  copy  reader  for  its 
main  desk  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits,  but  no  reloca¬ 
tion  finance  available.  Interest  in  busi¬ 
ness  news  essential.  Please  send 
resume  and  letter  including  salary  goals 
to  Box  5996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  VISION  needed  by  very 
small  Michigan  daily.  Shirt  sleeve  editor 
must  have  writing,  editing,  design 
skills.  But  staff  development  and 
communication  most  important. 
Resume,  clips  and  pages  designed  to 
Box  5980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

One  of  America’s  biggest  and  best 
editorial  pages,  located  in  Zone  5,  is 
looking  for  one  of  the  country’s  best 
editorial  writers.  We  seek  editorial 
board  candidates  with  a  passion  for 
public  affairs  and  the  ability  to  express 
that  passion  lucidly  and  persuasively. 
Our  politics  are  pragmatically  progres¬ 
sive;  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
writers  with  expertise  in  foreign  affairs 
and  economic  issues,  and  with  a  flair 
for  humorous  and  offbeat  editorials. 

Previous  editorial  writing  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  mandatory;  strong 
reporting  skills  are  essential.  We  are  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  (especially  ones  displaying 
opinion  writing)  to:  Box  5999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE  will  publish  it's 
final  edition  on  September  30, 1992.  The  closing 
has  resulted  in  the  availability  of  top  notch 
newspaper  talent  who  are  seeking  positions 
nationwide: 


Copy  Editors 
Columnist 
Editorial  Writers 
Reporters 
Writing  Coach 


Graphic  Artists 
Feature  Writers 
Travel  Writer 
Page  Designers 
Investigative  Editor 
&  Reporter 


Please  direct  inquiries  to: 

The  Tulsa  Tribune 
PO  Box  1770 
Tulsa,  OK  74102 
(918)  581-8400 


Qlulsa 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR  wanted  for  Michigan  7-day, 
full-color  newspaper,  circulation  of 
35,000,  with  one  zoned  section,  two 
TMCs  and  one  real  estate  publication. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  career-minded 
individual  with  proven  track  record  of 
editorial  leadership,  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment,  strong  rTK>tivational  skills,  and 
flair  for  marketing  the  news  product  to 
help  us  achieve  our  goal  of  becoming 
the  primary  regional  newspaper  with 
40,000  circulation.  Salaried  position 
reports  directly  to  publisher  and  has 
excellent  incentive  and  benefit  pro¬ 
grams.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  professional  reWences  to 
Charles  Casner,  Publisher,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml 

49085. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  York  Daily  Record,  42,000  AM 
daily  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
seeks  a  copy  editor  with  a  sharp  eye  for 
detail,  the  ability  to  make  a  good  story 
better  and  a  gift  for  writing  clear  and 
accurate  headlines.  The  position 
requires  some  layout  and  pagination. 
$561  weekly.  The  Daily  Record  is  the 
number  1  paper  in  a  competitive,  grow¬ 
ing  market  50  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 
Excellent  benefit  package  including 
company-paid  health,  life,  optical  and 
dental  insurances  and  generous  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holiday  schedule.  Send  resume 
and  layouts  to  the  Copy  Editor,  York 
Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial  Highway, 
York,  PA  17402.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  a  high 
Entertainment  Quotient  to  create 
strong,  newsy,  on-top-of-the-trends 
entertainment  sections  for  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  lively  220,000  city  newspaper. 
We  want  someone  as  well-versed  in  Me 
Phi  Me,  “In  Living  Color,"  and  “Ren  & 
Stimpy"  as  in  “Murphy  Brown,”  Clint 
Eastw^  and  Michael  Bolton.  (Well,  all 
right,  forget  Michael  Bolton.)  If  you 
value  distinctive  writing,  bring  strong 
editing,  strong  ideas  and  management 
experience,  rush  a  few  of  your  best 
sections  and  a  letter  to;  S.  Shea, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7788, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19130. 


FEATURE  EDITOR.  Afternoon  daily 
needs  idea  person  with  management 
experience  to  supervise  feature,  food 
and  entertainment  sections.  Send 
resume  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46206. 


FEATURES  EDITOR  -  The  Chattanooga 
Times  is  looking  for  someone  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  ideas  to  lead  a  small  features 
staff  in  new  directions.  Please  write  to; 
Ronald  C.  Smith,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  951,  Chattanooga,  TN  37401. 


Help  Wanted 


OJ 


o 


Oaky  Report  Of  Nowipapar  Jobe 

@1-900-786-7800 

$2.2Spar.  min. 

^Reportor 
-  SZ  Photographer 
^Edlor 
\Z  GkaphicAitist 
Mariaging  EdMor 
Entiy-Level 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GROWING  SOUTHWEST  DAILY  is 
expanding  its  GRAPHICS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  and  needs  a  person  skilled  in 
page  design,  able  to  operate  a  photo 
desk  system  and  produce  informational 
graphics.  Box  5983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GULF  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
North  group  is  currently  accepting 
resumes  for  the  position  of  editor  at 
several  of  our  weekly  newspapers. 
Candidate  must  be  experienced  in 
community  journalism.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Larry  E.  Shearer,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  609,  Conroe,  TX  77305-0609. 


LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  has  open¬ 
ing  for  an  editorial  writer.  Applicants 
should  have  daily  newspaper  experience 
with  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  state 
government  and  government  finance.  A 
degree  in  journalism  is  a  must.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  VDT  is  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  PO  Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70821. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  Manager/Editor  to  lead 
14-person  newsroom  of  major 
(135,000  circulation)  alternative  news¬ 
weekly.  ME  skills  plus  ability  to  carry  on 
26-year  tradition  of  independent,  criti¬ 
cal  journalism.  Resume/clips  to  ME 
Search,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
520  Hampshire,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110.  No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Suburban  daily  seeks  take-charge  news¬ 
room  leader  to  direct  30-person  staff. 
We  are  a  30,(X)0  7-day  morning  opera¬ 
tion  in  Zone  4  with  big  city  competition 
on  our  doorstep.  Hard  news  orientation 
a  must.  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  and  one 
page  letter  outlining  your  news  philoso¬ 
phy  to  Box  5967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  FOR  DESIGN  AND 
FEATURES  FOR  METRO  DAILY 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  a  290,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper  seeks  a  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  for  Design  and  Features  to 
supervise  its  features,  design,  photo, 
news  and  universal  desks.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  proven  ability  to 
lead,  superior  nevrs  judgment,  and 
experience  in  both  visual  and  text  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Arthur  S.  Brisbane,  Editor  and  Vice 
President,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108.  No  telephone  calls.  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  minimum  5 
years  experience  needed  for  medical 
trade  publication.  Use  your  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  news  sense,  innovative 
ideas,  and  editing/writing  ability  to 
expand  readership,  launch  new  publica¬ 
tions,  and  direct  a  talented  staff.  We're 
looking  for  someone  with  the  drive  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  health  field.  Salary 
negotiable.  Resume  and  references  to: 
Managing  Editor,  CME-E&P,  1924  E. 
Deere  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705. 


Originality  is  undetected 
plagia  rism. 

William  Ralph  Inge 


Classified 
Ads  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


Cali  Today  and  Place 
Your  Ad!  212  ^75  4380 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


FULL  TIME  reporting,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  position  opening  soon  with  specialty 
publications  division  of  Wooster  Daily 
Record.  Excellent  entry  level  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  a  growing  company.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Jon  Kinney,  Spectrum 
Publications,  PO  Box  8,  409  N.  Main 
St.,  Orville,  OH  44667. 

Mac-paginated,  33,000  daily  seeks 
police  reporter,  county  reporter  and 
creative  copy  editor.  Resumes  and  clips 
toJexarkana  Gazette,  Personnel  Office, 
315  Pine  St,  Texarkana,  TX  75501. 

NEWS  COPY  EDITOR-  Experienced 
copy  editor  needed  for  suburban 
Philadelphia  daily.  Applicants  should 
be  well  versed  in  page  layout.  Clever 
headlines  and  good  organizational  skills 
essential.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Box  5990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  to  fill  in  for  3 
month  maternity  leave  starting  in  late 
September.  Responsible  for  producing 
weekly  news  section.  Includes  writing 
major  feature  stories;  assigning  stories 
and  artwork  to  freelancers;  editing 
copy;  writing  headlines  and  captions; 
proofreading  flats.  Must  also  oversee 
editorial  assistant.  Minimum  3  years 
experience  required.  Familiarity  with 
Rhode  Island  politics  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
responses  to  Lisa  Prevost,  News  Editor, 
The  Phoenix’s  NewPaper,  131 
Washington  St.,  Suite  301,  Providence, 
Rl  02903. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  small  upstate 
NY  Gannett  daily.  Excellent  editing 
skills  a  must.  Send  resumes  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  5998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  seeks 
copy  editor/weekend  editor  with  daily 
layout  experience.  Call  Doug  Ernst 
(707)  226-3711. 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

We  need  someone  with  good  film  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  management  skills  to 
work  with  an  award  winning  staff  of  12. 
Leaf  and  Mac  experience  are  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  stating 
picture  editing  philosophy  to  Scott 
Sines,  Photography  Editor,  Spokesman- 
Review,  W.  999  Riverside  Ave., 
Spokane,  WA  99201. 


RELIGION  WRITER.  Are  you  a  journal¬ 
ist  who  recognizes  that  religion  is  the 
most  underreported,  misreported,  or 
otherwise  ignored  beat  at  most  news¬ 
papers?  Are  you  a  journalist  who  real¬ 
izes  that  religion  is  vital  to  people's  lives 
and  therefore  deserves  better  coverage? 
Are  you  a  journalist  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  religion  reporting  and  writing 
who  is  looking  for  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  eager  to  use  your  stories  on 
Page  One?  The  I  ndianapolis  Star  is  such 
a  paper  and  is  looking  for  such  a  religion 
reporter.  If  you  fit  the  bill,  send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Joycelyn  Winnecke, 
City  Editor,  The  Indianapolis  Star,  307 
North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46204. 


REPORTER 

Weekly  newsmagazine  on  Congress  and 
politics  seeks  veteran  reporter.  Must 
have  experience  covering  Congress  and 
legislative  affairs.  Strong  writing  and 
analytical  skills,  story  initiative  and 
ability  to  meet  deadlines  are  essential 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  David  Rapp,  1414 
22nd  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037 
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REPORTERS  -  The  opportunities  are  on 
the  desk.  If  you  are  educated,  meticul¬ 
ous,  organized,  have  street  smarts  and 
two-plus  years  feature  or  news  reporting 
experience,  we'll  train  you  in  headline 
writing,  layout,  editing,  pagination,  and 
give  you  a  chance  to  help  manage  news¬ 
room  of  quality  30,000  daily  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Box  5992,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  The  Shelbyville  News,  an 
award-winning  11,500  circulation  PM 
daily  in  central  Indiana,  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  reporter.  We  are 
seeking  candidates  with  a  minimum  of 
3  to  5  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidates  must  have  strong  spot 
news  skills  and  must  be  accurate  and 
fast  on  deadline.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  explaining  why  you're  the 
right  reporter  for  our  newspaper,  along 
with  clips  and  at  least  6  references  to; 
Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor,  The  Shelbyvil¬ 
le  News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville,  IN 
46176. 


REPORTER  -  We  provide;  Challenge, 
good  journalistic  environment,  upward 
mobility,  good  benefits,  easy  mountain 
living,  twice-weekly  newspaper.  You 
provide:  Talent,  energy,  ambition, 
production,  principles,  commitment  to 
excellence. 

David  Mullings,  The  Raton  Range,  PO 
Box  1068,  Raton,  NM  87740.  Fax 
(505)  445-2723. 


REPORTER:  2  time  winner  of  national 
award  for  excellence  seeks  business 
writer  with  strong  business  news  back¬ 
ground.  Ability  to  break  stories,  digest 
and  relate  complex  information  essen¬ 
tial.  Minimum  three  years’  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Department  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  NY  14604. 


STATE  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
reporter/editor  to  head  our  bureau  in  the 
New  York  State  Capitol.  This  is  a  job  for 
a  writing  editor  who  can  handle  the  big 
story  while  guiding  two  capable 
colleagues  in  a  strongly  competitive 
environment.  Our  bureau  thrives  on 
enterprise  and  investigative  work.  If  you 
have  supervisory  experience,  a  taste  for 
big-time  political  coverage  and  a  feel  for 
how  goverment  and  politics  touch  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people,  send  a  resume 
and  a  half  dozen  clips  to  Dan  Lynch, 
Managing  Editor/News,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST,  a  M-F 
PM  and  Saturday  AM,  is  looking  for  a 
newsroom  leader,  an  enthusiastic  and 
talented  city  editor.  We're  an  exciting 
border  city  with  news  popping.  Prefer 
supenrisory  and  reporting  experience, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  of 
the  border.  Will  supervise  two  assistant 
city  editors  and  12  reporters.  Looking 
for  a  city  editor  with  good  people  skills 
and  editing  skills.  We  need  a  thinker 
who  can  inspire  and  improve  an  already 
strong  reporting  staff.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Terry  Scott  Bertling, 
Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


The  SF  Business  Times  is  searching  for 
a  new  managing  editor.  Applicants 
should  have  solid  editing  experience, 
write  snappy  headlines,  have  good  news 
judgment  and  good  management  skills. 
Write  to:  Mike  Consol,  Editor,  SF  Busi¬ 
ness  Times,  325  Fifth  St.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA  94107.  Zone  9  applicants  only. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  JOURNAL, 
the  nation's  largest  daily  legal  publica¬ 
tion,  is  searching  for  an  experienced 
reporter  (3-5  years  on  a  daily  preferred) 
for  its  two-person  Orange  County 
bureau.  Please  send  resumes  to  Editor 
in  Chief,  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal, 
PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054.  No  phone  calls,  please.  The 
Daily  Journal  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  is  looking 
for  a  police  or  city  hall  reporter  who 
writes  for  Page  1.  We're  looking  for  a 
digger  who  can  also  turn  a  phrase  on 
deadline.  The  equivalent  of  three  years 
daily  experience  required.  No  calls, 
please.  Send  resume/clips  to  John 
Erickson,  Deputy  Metro  Editor,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton, 
OH  45402. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  JOURNAL, 
the  nation’s  largest  daily  legal  newspap¬ 
er,  seeks  a  news  editor  to  design  news 
pages  and  copy-edit  stories  on  a  tight 
deadline.  Three  to  five  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Editor  in  Chief,  The  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box  54026, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9ci054.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  The  Daily  Journal  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

WRITERS  WANTED  -  Looking  for  free- 
lancers  who  can  write  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  woodworking.  (505)  828-2574. 

MARKETING 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA  syndicate  looking 
for  an  ambitious  individual  to  dig  in  and 
increase  feature  exposure  in  daily  publi¬ 
cations.  Some  editorial/newspaper 
experience  preferred,  traveling  will  be  a 
must.  For  44  years  we’ve  served  the 
newspaper  industry  with  quality 
columns.  Now  seeking  candidates  who 
would  enjoy  working  in  a  small,  friendly 
office  atmosphere  and  are  eager  to  be  in 
on  the  ground  floor  of  growth  and 
expansion.  Send  resume  tO:  General 
Manager,  EUBCO,  Inc.,  Box  2383,  Van 
Nuys,  CA  91409-2383;  or  FAX  (818) 
785-3229. 

PRESSROOM 

CAMERA/PLATE/PRESS  night  foreman 
needed  for  30,000  daily  newspaper. 
Urbanite  press  experience  preferred. 
Good  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Tom  Knouff,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 

Philadelphia,  PA  19142. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
night  time  Pressroom  Foreman.  Must 
have  an  excellent  history  in  producing 
top  quality  products,  managing  press 
crews,  and  maintaining  a  Goss  Urbanite 
Press.  We  are  a  daily  newspaper,  7  days 
a  week.  Send  resumes  to:  Charlotte  Sun 
Herald,  Attention  Michael  Stewart, 
23170  Harborview  Road,  Charlotte 
Harbor,  FL  33960. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for  7 
day  publication  producing  full  color  in 
Zone  4.  Must  be  willing  to  work  with 
and  manage  employees.  Have  strong 
working  knowledge  of  Goss  Urbanite, 
color  stripping,  page  stripping,  page 
camera  and  platemaking.  Good  apti¬ 
tude  for  maintenance  and  repair.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5988,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Large  Zone  2  suburban  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  strong,  aggressive  pressroom 
supervisor.  Must  have  offset  experience 
preferably  on  Headliner  presses. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  Union  environ¬ 
ment  and  must  be  capable  of  setting 
quality  standards  and  improving  quality 
through  coaching  and  goal  setting. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Box 
5995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  person  is  never  as  happy  or  as 
unhappy  as  he  thinks  he  is. 

Francois  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
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PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

Large  Zone  2  suburban  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  strong,  no-nonsense  foreman  to 
supervise  press  crews  in  extremely 
competitive  market.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  in 
Union  environment,  to  enforce  quality 
standards,  to  achieve  higher  productivi¬ 
ty  through  coaching.  Must  be  obsessed 
with  quality,  skilled  at  achieving 
improved  quality  and  experienced  in 
offset  printing,  preferably  on  Headliner 
press.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Reply  to  Box  5994,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  SEEKS 
PRESS  ASSISTANT.  Strong  writing 
skills  and  NYC  media  contacts  are  ideal 
combination  for  key  position  w/active, 
visible  NY  Representative.  Position  has 
unlimited  potential.  Compensation 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  to  J. 
Frantz,  3456  Mildred  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
VA  22042. 


Send  E&P  Box  Replies 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING/FINANCE 


CPA  with  8  years  financial  management 
experience  in  newspapers  specializing 
in  reengineering  accounting,  adverist- 
ing,  and  circulation  operations  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  1990s,  seeking 
controller  or  GM  position.  Presently 
with  major  CPA  firm,  concentrating  in 
business  planning  and  systems  deve¬ 
lopment.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Mike 
Reibling,  PO  Box  160387,  Mobile,  AL 
36616.  Phone  (205)  476-7685. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  with  18  years 
experience  seeks  new  challenge. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  revenue  gener¬ 
ating,  turnarounds.  Energetic  family 
man  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
publishing  and  commercial  printing. 
Send  to  Box  5958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  Marketing 
Director/Ad  Director  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  similar  position.  Excellent 
motivator/trainer.  P.  Lewis  (901) 
767-7002. 


EXPERIENCED  in  classified  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Retired  early  and  can't  just  do 
nothing.  Will  work  for  small  salary  and 
benefits.  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Send  to  Box 
5997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST.  Local,  state  and  national 
issues.  Tie  your  editorials  to  custom 
cartoons.  Experienced  award  winner. 
Samples  by  return  mail.  Box  5993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  11 
years  of  diversified  experience  in  small 
daily  to  national  publication  circulation. 
Proven  track  record  in  all  circulation 
disciplines.  Comprehensive  background 
in  independent  contractor  and  whole¬ 
sale  operations.  Results  will  be 
achieved.  Send  to  Box  6000,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  seeking 
position  with  daily.  Familiar  with  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2 
or  3.  Send  to  Box  5979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
with  solid  track  record  in  managing  both 
established  and  start-up  operations 
seeks  new  challenges  with  daily  or 
weekly  group  operation.  Staff  manage¬ 
ment,  training  and  recruiting  are 
specialties,  along  with  graphic  redesign 
and  reader-interest  analyses.  Try  a 
20-year  pro  and  give  your  papers  a 
boost.  Send  to  Box  5975,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  REPORTER  seeks  return  to 
news-editorial.  15  years  in  association 
and  congressional  public  affairs.  Ron 
(515)  932-5372. 


Classified  Advertisers;  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEOS 

„.We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some 
easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you’re  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  adverhsers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Voice  Classifieds  Add  $25  per  insertion 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7.00  pef  line 

2  weeks-Sd.  1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3,95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


AWARD  WINNING  married  couple 
seeks  new  challenge.  He's  an  editor 
with  a  creative  flair;  she’s  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  who  can  explain  complex 
issues  in  simple  terms.  If  stability  and 
dedication  attract  you,  we’re  your  team. 
Box  5986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  nine 
months  additional  experience  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  specialized  in 
fixing  broken  newspapers  satisfied  with 
present  prize  winner;  ready  to  move  on. 
If  you  want  to  go  from  dull  to  dazzling 
and  you’re  serious  about  quality,  reply 
to  Box  5982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  at  15,000  daily 
and  Sunday  seeks  greater  challenges. 
This  “change  agent"  is  an  expert  on 
redesign,  typography,  color  use,  and 
technology  applications.  Reply  to 
Gerald  A.  Carroll,  15575  Willow  Ct., 
Sterling,  IL  61081.  (815)  625-7549. 

NEED  A  FOOTBALL  WRITER? 
Award  winning  sports  writer,  recent 
Purdue  University  graduate  with  4  + 
years  experience,  seeks  beginning 
sports  position  covering  high  school  or 
college.  Will  relocate.  Call  or  write  for 
resume,  clips.  Matt  Youmans,  509  East 
First,  Sheridan,  IN  46069.  (317) 
758-5072. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR,  23  years 
daily/weekly  experience,  seeks  position 
in  any  zone.  Award-winner.  Strong 
design,  layout,  photography  skills. 
Available  immediately.  Michael  Elliot, 
8064  Fort  Dade  Ave.,  Brooksville,  FL 

34601.  (904)  796-7948. _ 

VERSATILE  EDITOR/REPORTER  with 
initiative,  daily  and  weekly  experience, 
and  a  fascination  with  life’s  stories 
seeks  position  is  Zone  3.  Please 
respond  to  Box  5991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

Sports  Copy  Editor:  Anchorage  Times 
Alumnus,  11  years  experience,  seeks 
desk  job  on  m^ium  to  large  daily.  Can 
start  immediately.  (410)  486-7440. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 

YOUNG  JOURNALIST  with  diverse 
experience  seeks  challenging  position. 
(212)  932-2652. 

YOUR  team  playing  in  Southwest  Ohio? 
You  want  IT  covered,  not  just  the  game? 
Free-lance  writer.  (513)  742-4847. 

It's  easier  to  fight  for  one's 
principles  than  to  live  up  to  them. 

Alfred  Adler 

FREELANCE 

EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  of  The  Drug 
War.  Award  winner  provides  articles, 
photos  from  Colombia  or  stateside. 
Contact  for  good  rates,  samples.  Jack- 
son,  Box  4863,  Drawer  1430,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35403  or  1(800)  841-5722 
ext.  571. 

DOES  YOUR  WEEKLY/BIWEEKLY  cover 
Southwestern  States  (MN),  ElU,  South¬ 
western  MO  State  U.,  Southern  IL  U., 
Western  KY  U.,  but  only  at  home? 
Award  winning  journalist  wants  to  bring 
you  your  games  against  Illinois  State  U. 
at  great  price. 

Call  Steve  (309)  664-0900 

A  prejudice  is  a  vagrant  opinion 
without  visible  means  of  support 

Ambrose  Bierce 

MARKETING 

NEED  TO  BREATHE  NEW  LIFE  into 
your  sales  and  marketing  effort?  Aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  professional  in  early  40s 
seeks  new  challenge.  Outstanding  track 
record  in  management,  sales,  recruiting 
and  training.  Experience  in  both  large 
and  smaller  markets.  Reply  to-.  4025 
Old  Colony  Rd.,  Mulberry,  FL  33860. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Copy. 


Be  sure  not  to  tell  a  first 
falsehood,  and  you  needn’t  fear 
being  detected  in  any 
subsequent  ones. 

George  D.  Prentiss 


PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  MEXICO  SEEKS 
WORK.  LA  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  AP,  business  magazine  and 
other  credits.  Call  Douglas  (011  528) 
338-4709. _ 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


Notes  from  the  front  lines:  What  journalism  students  need 


By  Keith  Cannon 

As  a  former  fuH-time  college  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  member,  I  have  seen 
the  future  of  the  profession. 

I  have  prepared  aspiring  Journal¬ 
ists  for  the  “real  world”  in  lecture 
rooms  and  computer  laboratories.  As 
a  second-time-around,  born-again, 
nearly  fortysomething  working  re¬ 
porter,  I  am  now  toiling  alongside  that 
future.  Some  of  my  colleagues  are 
young  enough  to  be  —  well,  my  for¬ 
mer  students. 

I  still  have  a  finger  on  the  higher 
educational  pulse  as  an  adjunct  fac¬ 
ulty  member  at  a  Southeastern  uni¬ 
versity.  I  often  compare  what  I  teach 
there  with  what  I  experience  in  the 
newsroom  day  to  day. 

The  conclusions  that  I  come  away 
with  are  mostly  about  where  I  and 
Journalism  schools  miss  the  mark,  and 
what  our  students  really  need  to  know 
to  survive  in  the  newsrooms  of  the 
nineties. 

Here  is  what  the  products  of  our  J- 
schools  have  taught  me,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  and  I’d  be  wasting  a 
great  opportunity  not  to  put  those 
lessons  to  use  back  in  the  classroom. 
Here  are  some  things  we  Journalism 
educators  ought  to  be  doing  in  the 
classroom  to  make  life  easier  for  us 
reporters  here  in  the  newsroom. 

•  We  should  teach  the  process  of 


(Cannon  is  a  sports  reporter  for 
the  Pensacola  [Fla.]  News  Journal 
and  an  adjunct  professor  of  com¬ 
munication  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama.) 


UBaNflNIVVOa  V\iOUd 
SMBN  HUM  ISUId  33 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 


To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
YPO  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  forAusl.  $128. 


writing  a  news  story.  Never  in  their 
careers  will  reporters  be  as  coachable 
as  they  are  when  they  first  enter  the 
business. 

While  they  are  still  susceptible  to 
learning  and  in  the  student  frame  of 
mind,  let  us  talk  with  them  about  how 
they  report  and  write  stories.  I  find 
young  reporters  willing  and  interested 
in  talking  about  the  way  they  work  — 
how  to  take  notes,  ask  questions,  how 
to  get  better  quotes  and  how  to  write 
stories  more  efficiently.  We  should 
help  students  along  by  not  Just  grad¬ 
ing  a  finished  product,  but  helping 
them  discover  how  they  got  there. 

•  We  should  give  students  more  op¬ 
portunities  to  rethink,  reorganize,  re¬ 


in  my  first,  pre- f/SA  Today  era  in¬ 
carnation  as  a  reporter,  all  I  had  to  con¬ 
cern  myself  with  was  reporting  and 
writing  the  story.  Whatever  happened 
next  was  somebody  else’s  Job  —  an 
editor,  a  copy  desk  person.  In  the  pre¬ 
sentation-conscious  nineties,  reporters 
have  advanced  from  the  waiting  room 
to  the  delivery  room  in  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  birth  of  the  story. 

At  my  newspaper,  the  writer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  an  active  part  in  sug¬ 
gesting  ideas  for  photos  and  graph¬ 
ics,  breakout  boxes  and  even  head¬ 
lines  for  the  story. 

We  should  help  studentjournalists 
think  about  the  whole  package.  As 
they  learn  to  develop  stories,  they 


In  the  newsroom,  editors  don’t  slap  a 
a  story  and  then  put  It  in  the  paper. 


vise  and  rewrite.  In  the  newsroom,  ed¬ 
itors  don’t  slap  a  “C”  or  a  “D”  on  a 
story  and  then  put  it  in  the  paper.  The 
good  ones  give  the  story  back  to  the 
reporter,  if  the  crunch  of  deadline  per¬ 
mits,  with  specific  suggestions  on  how 
to  fill  in  missing  information  and  grab 
the  reader  a  little  more  firmly.  Coach 
and  coach  again,  until  it  is  ready  to 
run.  Take  the  time. 

•  We  should  teach  students  the  way 
newsrooms  work.  There  is  more  to  this 
than  Just  throwing  our  Typical  News¬ 
room  Organizational  Flowchart  trans¬ 
parency  on  the  wall  and  reverently  ex¬ 
plaining  the  intricacies  of  “copy  flow.” 

Many  students  will  benefit  by  the 
knowledge  that  newsrooms  are  polit¬ 
ical  places,  not  necessarily  demo¬ 
cratic  ones.  Reporters  quickly  learn 
what  gets  by  the  desk  and  what  does 
not,  what  each  editor’s  quirks,  likes 
and  dislikes  are. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  need  to 
sensitize  students  to  this  is  a  reporter’ s 
plaint  I  overheard  in  the  newsroom 
about  writing  a  story  whose  news 
value  was  thought  questionable: 
“They  never  told  me  in  Journalism 
school  that  I’d  have  to  do  a  story  I 
didn’t  believe  in.” 

In  the  ideal  world  of  the  classroom, 
we  tell  students  that  should  not  ever 
have  to  happen,  but  we  should  also 
tell  them  they  might  have  to  make  a 
choice  like  that  someday. 

•  We  should  teach  students  that  a 
reporter’s  responsibilities  do  not  end 
with  gathering  and  writing  the  news. 


should  learn  to  develop  a  feel  for  the 
marriage  of  words  and  display. 

•  We  should  make  students  aware 
that  they  live  in  a  diverse,  compli¬ 
cated  world. 

Every  professor  has  probably  had 
at  least  one  student  who  felt  that  he 
or  she  had  it  all  figured  out  at  the  age 
of  18.  Unfortunately,  some  of  them 
make  it  into  newsrooms  still  virtually 
untouched  by  “real”  education. 

We  should  teach  our  students  the 
importance  of  being  aware  of  cultural, 
racial,  religious,  educational  and 
other  differences  among  the  people 
they  will  deal  with.  Not  because  it  is 
the  politically  correct  thing  to  do,  but 
because  it  will  better  prepare  them  for 
the  newspaper’s  Job  of  giving  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

•  We  should  give  newspaper-bound 
students  all  the  encouragement  we 
possibly  can. 

I  value  all  my  students,  but  I  feel  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  ones  who 
are  interested  in  being  newspaper  re¬ 
porters.  This  is  probably  because 
there  are  so  damn  few  of  them.  In  my 
most  recent  class,  only  one  of  16  stu¬ 
dents  expressed  a  serious  inclination 
toward  a  newspaper  career.  Most  were 
there  to  satisfy  a  writing  requirement 
on  the  way  to  a  major  in  advertising, 
public  relations,  broadcasting,  etc. 

Yes,  students  need  to  know  the  re¬ 
alities  of  the  business  —  strange 
hours,  probably  lower  pay  than  their 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  35) 
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Tlie  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  September  26  issue  will  cover  the  up-to-date 
topical  news  of  newspapering  and  also  feature  our  annual  special  pullout 
section,  “Color  in  Newspapers.”  Editorial  content  will  cover  the  effectiveness 
of  spot  and  four-color  advertising,  new  technologies  in  color  reproduction, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  enhance  newspaper  color  capability, 
and  case  histories  of  effective  use  of  editorial  and  advertising  color. 

Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  section.  To  place  your  ad 
in  the  September  26  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  contact  your  local  sales 
representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380.  We  promise  that  it  will 
open  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  colorful  world. 

Publication  Date:  September  26, 1992 
Closing  Dates:  Space:  September  tl,  Copy:  September  16 


Sales  Offices 

CNetgo 


Hi® 


Buy  One, 
Get  One 
Free... 


INTERESTED!? 


Effective  July  1  st  1 992,  The  Times  Union  in  Albany,  New  York  will  provide  any  ad  placed  at 
the  general  advertising  rates  a  second  insertion  within  the  calendar  week  AT  NO  CHARGE! 
No  gimmicks,  no  special  restrictions,  no  size  requirement. 

The  Times  Union  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  in  northeastern  New  York 
^md  dominates  upstate’s  *  I  retail  market.  A  great  newspaper,  a  great  market,  and  a  great 
incentive...GREAT  SCOTT!  Give  us  a  call,  (5 1 8)  454-5680. 

Source:  1987-91  ABC  Audit.  1991  S&MM 


THE  TIMES  UNION 

Were  Your  Source 


Represented  Nationally  By  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Hearst  Newspapers 


